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CHRISTIAN FACT-FINDERS! WELCOME! 


EDITORIAL 


A few months ago we wrote a series of Editorials under the caption, 
“Let Us Have the Facts!’’* ‘At that time we stressed the urgent necessity 
of fishing underneath the swirl of conflicting opinions anent the problems 
and future of Christianity in China and netting the facts for future 
guidance. We suggested, also, the need of a Research Arm for the 
Christian Movement.. This suggestion was evidently too ambitious! 
But we are encouraged to note that our desire for facts has been stirring 
in the minds of others also. As a result special research into the 
Christian Movement in China and its environmental problems is now 
being initiated by several groups. That the Christian Movement has 
suffered setbacks both in China and on the part of its supporters at home 
is obvious. To no small extent thinking about it has been confused as 
a result of existing chaotic conditions. Its warfare, to utilize military 
terms, has passed from one of open advance to one of trench warfare. 
All this our critics have capitalized in the press and even our friends 
have at times utilized. While the Christian struggle has thus become 
even more strenuous than heretofore it is much less spectacular! Yet 
Christianity in China is not moribund! The coming of these fact- 
finders shows that its purpose is not lost even though ideas as to carrying 
it out are uncertain. These fact-finders are out to ascertain what the 
present situation is and what it demands of Christians in new ways. 


*Chinese Recorder, April, 1930, page 201. » 
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Though their fields of inquiry and the groups they re- 
Who are the present vary somewhat (they also’ overlap) these 
Fact-Finders? Christian fact-finders have one common motive—to dig 
out the facts pertinent particularly, though not always 
exclusively, to future Christian service in China. The personnel 
and special interests of these research contingents, briefly stated, 
are as follows. Dr. A. L..Warnshuis, formerly a secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee and now a secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, is in China to inquire into the literature situation, 
“Chinese problems engaging the attention of mission boards” and to 
assist the Five Year Movement. Professor R. H. Tawney, of the 
‘University of London, has come, on behalf of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, to gather the facts about agricultural and industrial develop 
ments in China. He will, also, work directly with the National Christian 
Council’s Commission on Christianizing Economic Relations. Dr, 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, a well-known specialist in rural life and problems, 
has come to China under the International Missionary Council to study 
‘ rural problems and help frame a Christian program in connection 
therewith. Then there is Dr. Jesse L. Corley who represents the 
World’s Sunday School Association in an effort to get the facts 
about religious education in China—a much-mooted and challenging 
question! The other members ‘of Dr. Corley's deputation are 
Miss Alice Gregg, Religious Education Secretary of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui, Rev. Samson S. Ding, Religious Education Secretary, 
Fukien Methodist Conference, and Rev. R. D. Rees, a Secretary of the 
National Christian Council. 
Last, but far from least, there is the Laymen’s 
_ Laymen’s Enquiry. Inquiry Commission referred to elsewhere in this 
issue (page 797). This group works under the 
Institute of Religious and Social Research, New York. It has the 
cfficial endorsement of seven mission Boards, Congregational, Methodist 
_ Episcopal, Northern Baptist, Northern Presbyterian, Reformed Church, 
American Episcopal Church and United Presbyterian, of which all but 
the last have work in China. This Commission does not, however, 
officially represent these six boards; it represents directly and indepen- 
dently the laity of their churches. To geti at the facts of the work they 
are still interested in, the Christian laymen of the United States have 
sent the following ten specialists, all of whom are vitally sympathetic 
with the world-wide Christian Movement, to study for a year the 
situation confronting Christianity in China. Dr. H. Paul Douglass, a 
member of the staff of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, is 
the Director of the Commission. His special interest is church and urban 
sociology. In addition the particular problems of the church will be 
studied by Rev. S. R. Fisher, a Congregational minister. General 
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education is the field of Miss Josephine E. Budd, formerly Dean of 
ese Mi Women, Lingnan University, Canton, Prof. Guy W. Sarvis, formerly 
dig # Dean of Nanking University, and Dr. E. W. Knight of the University 
1ys fm of North Carolina. Rural sociology is the field of Dr. W. A. Anderson, 
nel Mi State College of N. Carolina. Dr. W. G. Lennox, also formerly a 
ed, M missionary in China, will delve into medicine and public health, Mr. 
ina Me XR. W. Bruere, of the Penny Foundation will investigate industry and 
nal Mi labor, while Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, formerly lecturer at Teachers’ College, 
m, fm New York and Dr. Anne Seesholtz, formerly of the National Committee 
to fm of the Y.W.C.A.’s in China, will gather up facts pertinent to religious 
he Hi education : the latter will also study the Chinese woman’s situation. There 
fic # 2re also other experts in China studying allied or different problems. 


\p- All of these fact-finders look toward the making of 
an jm A Significant new programs eventually, with the exception of the 
Dr. Movement. Laymen’s Enquiry which this year will concentrate 
1S, exclusively on the gathering and arranging of facts. In 


dy # general this projection of Christian inquistiveness into China is a sign 
m #! of Christian discontent with old mission ways of doing things and the 
he #™ emergence of a determination to find out how to do them better. Those 
ts. # vociferous and numerous critics of “missions” who have become so 
ig MM! enamoured of dubbing missions a “lost cause’ might well ask, “Why, 
re 7 if the missionary enterprise is so completely a failure, is there such a, 
1a /™ trek of Christian fact-finders to China?’ They have not come to wind 
up a bankrupt enterprise but to rewind a movement! These critics might 
note, also, that never in the experience of this Editor -have Christian 
investigators of problems in China been so numerous in any one year 
as in this. They are, we take it, the forerunners of a new type of 
evangelism—scientific evangelism! They are out to find programs built 
not on enthuiasm or slogans alone but on facts painstakingly and 
scientifically gathered. They are out to ascertain in scientific terms what 
it means in actual effort to love God and keep the Golden Rule! 

To all these fact-finders we extend a cordial welcome! 
-Welcome!. - Their outlines of the things they wish to do will not go 
r, jm Fact-Finders! into the space here available. Perhaps their question- 
I- naries and conferences will call for extra exercise of the 
y @ virtue of patience! Their findings being sub) judice, or as yet un- 
€ # excavated, we dare not attempt to suggest them. But one and all have 
c¢ HM come to help us! That the extensive and intensive study they propose 
¢ # to do coincides with the beginning of a Five Year Movement of ex- 
a4 @ pansion in China is extremely significant. Fact-finding, indeed, is 
$ f@ essential to any such effective scheme of expansion. So far as possible, 
n 
e 


therefore, the two should be made to gear into each other. Would it 
not, indeed, pay the busy servants of the Christian Movement in China 
to allow their regular work to move somewhat slowly and make this a 
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year of fact-finding in which everybody participates? While analyzing 
dissecting and interpreting our present problems these fact-finders wil 
inevitably reveal to us new ones. For our part we should like to face 


a few new constructive problems! 


Just what does the coming of this galaxy of Christian 
Why the scientists mean? Those backing the Laymen’s Enquiry, 
Fact-Finders? for instance, are uneasy and uncertain about the present 
set-up of Christian effort in China. Their determination 
to examine it, however, is due to thein still strong desire to share what 
they have with China and not to any wish to escape from the obligations 
they have taken upon themselves But they do desire to appraise and 
outline their effort in terms of scientific understanding. They want to 
carry out their Christian purpose in a scientific spirit! Comparatively 
little in the past of the missionary movement provides precedents for 
this. They must begin anew. They must set up a science of world. 
wide service. The determination to approach Christian problems in a 
scientific manner is a characteristic of all these investigators. In them 
the scientific spirit is merged with the Christian purpose! Where they 
will come out we do not know. It is certain, however, that they wil 
not come out at quite the same place they enter! 
While the Editor was on vacation this summer he 
New Articulation: met, quite without any planning on his part, 
| numerous thoughtful Christian leaders in_ the 
United States intensely interested in the China Christian Movement. 
These all stressed the urgent necessity of a new approach to the problem 
of missions in China. The Editor recalled having heard, also, much 
talk about the need of a new program that all too often ended in an 
cpportunistic reliance on old methods and statements of the message. 
The frequent diatribes hurled at missions did not disturb him much. 
But these searchings of the above-mentioned thoughtful and progressive 
Christians led him to look for the new program that is being called for 
by these supporters of Christian missions. He did not locate it! He 
then noticed that, in a general way, the missionaries, the religious press 
and mission administrators are each seeking to lay the blame for the 
absence of this desired program on each other or the general membership 
of the churches. Yet the Boards have announced that they stand behind 
the Findings (eight volumes!) of Jerusalem, 1928. These Finding: 
undoubtedly contain the nucleus of a new program, or a program that 
embodies those activities Christian missionaries have already assumed 


2s essential to a clearly defined modern missionary purpose. But why 


has no group taken these Findings and worked out a concrete statement 
of the modern missionary purpose? Eight volumes of Findings can 


never furnish the Church at large with a concrete modern purpose of 
missions! They have, of course, been studied by some specially interest: 
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ed: but the great majority of those who are called on to support the 
missionary enterprise do not read them. Yet the public press which 
reaches them all the time contains frequent broadsides against missions. 
The result is obvious! But perhaps this failure to build up a concrete 
and simple mission program is due, in part, to a lingering inadequacy 
of understanding of the new conditions under which missions must in 
future be carried on. In any event this visitation of Christian scien- 
tists to China is the beginning of a mew articulation of the Christian 
forces in world-wide service. That this articulation is evident more 
among the laity than the mission administrators is most encouraging. 
For it means eventually a new alignment of the rank and file of the 
Church! It means that the heart of the Church is alive to the need for 
a new “formula” (page 749) of missions and is setting out to find it! 
These Christian scientists are thus setting out not to prove a loss of 
faith but to find how faith can be expressed anew! 
That a certain proportion of Christian elders should lose 
New Appeal interest in missions might be viewed with equanimity if 
to Youth! the youth that must follow them had espoused their faith 
or had formulated a new one of their own Neither is 
generally true! Youth questions the old formula and methods of missions 
and does not yet envisage those which will justify or “consume its energy” 
therein. If modern youth does not get behind the missionary enterprise 
with vim then the shroud being assiduously cut for it by some of its crities 
may come into use. This is equally true of the lands that have sent 
forth missionaries and those to whom they have gone. Much of the lost 
momemtum of Christianity in China is, for instance, a weakened hold 
on Chinese youth On every hand one hears, also, of the increased dif- 
ficulty of getting candidates for Christian service abroad. These fact- 
finders who have come to China have not formulated any one statement 
of the reasons therefor. But undoubtedly one of them is, to quote 


Jerusalem, 1928, “that the program of missionary work among all peoples 


may be sufficiently comprehensive to serve the whole man (italics ours) 
in every aspect of his life and relationships.’”’ This search for a program 
coterminus with “every aspect of life” is largely motivated by the need 
for an appeal that will line up modern youth behind the Christian effort 
to share its Gospel and goods with all people. We recognize that the 
fact-finding will take some time. The Laymen’s Enquiry Commission 
now in China, for instance, does not propose to do more in one year than 
gather facts: Another group will follow them on a visit to China and 
then attempt to interpret the facts they have found. Nevertheless this 
new articulation of the scientific spirit and method with the Christian 
purpose must eventually result in some sort of program and concrete 
formula for modern mission. That these will serve both as a nucleus 
to educate the rank and’ file anew and as a convincing appeal to modern 
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youth we confidently expect. We hope, too, that both may be sufficiently 

simple that even those who run (especially globe-trotters!) may read and 

understand. Why should we not have a modern interpretation or re- 
statement of the old Commission? 

As we understand the aims of these Christian fact-finders 

Kingdom _ they seem to be moving in terms of setting up a Kingdom 

Evangelism. Ezangelism in contrast to a purely individualistic or church 

evangelism. How can Christian world-wide service con- 

tribute to the enriching and building up of the whole of life? That is the 

main issue! The terms of reference of these commissions and their 


training have to do not only with the saving of the individual’s soul 


alone but also with the setting up of right material and social conditions 
for the living out of his spiritual life. That a group of fact-finders 
should be so interested in China’s rural, industrial and economic problems 
as these fact-finders indicates a realization that Christianity has much 
to do with the problem of man’s physical poverty as well as with his 
spiritual leanness One can only hope that such programs or statements 


_ as are finally outlined will make it clear that Christianity is deeply con- 


cerned with the problem of relieving China’s soul-numbing poverty! It 
has been pointed out that in India there is Gandhi and in Japan Kagawa— 
both identified with the needs and suffering of the poverty-stricken masses! 
Of what leader or movement in China at present can that be said? The 
Communists do, it is true, claim to occupy this pisition. Their methods, 
however, work two ways and it is doubtful whether they actually relieve 
the poverty of China to any extent. It has also been said that the leader 
or religion in China which is thus identified with the relief of the suffer- 
ings of the poor need not fear for the future of themselves or their cause. 
To relieve poverty is a part of Kingdom Evangelism! We hope, there- 
fore, that the delving and interpretations of these fact-finders will make 
it clear that Christianity in China intends to do its full share in combating 
poverty. Then, too, the religious education investigators are out to find 
how religion may train for life. What more effective part, for instance, 
can the home and the school play than in helping train China’s future 
citizens for the new era upon which their country is entering? This 
calls for something more than simple instruction in the Bible alone. To 
face such an issue is to be challenged vitally! If our fact-finding friends 
can point towards a solution in this connection they will render us a 
lasting service. We should, of course, like to know what to do about 
Christian schools. These should no longer be viewed in terms of propa- 
ganda mainly but as part of the Christian’s service to China. If this is 
accepted as a guiding principle can we do without schools any more than 
we can do without hospitals? What, also, might we da about Christian 
literature? In short this fact-finding movement has much to do with 
the social implications of the Christian Message. This is not a new em- 
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phasis. But we hope this fact-finding will help Christians in China to 
work out these implications on a broader scale. The time has come for 
a statement of the Christian purpose in China that embraces its social as 
well as its spiritual significance! This year may, therefore, mark the 
beginning of an era of Kingdom Evangelism! 
Looking at the China Christian Movement as a whole 
Nature it would be difficult to indicate its chief problem. Perhaps 
of Problems. the difficulty of getting the Christian forces to agree as 
to which is the chief problem and especially as to the 
details of a program comes nearest meriting the term “chief”! These 
fact-finding delvings may not, therefore, result in any program which will 
line up all our all too-limited China Christian forces. Those who cannot 
fall in with such a program will find a field of service for themselves. 
The others may be aligned along new lines: This situation suggests, 
however, one characteristic of our present situation that we need to keep 
in mind. Our major problems are not such as can be squeezed into 
statistical tables. They have not to do primarily with numbers of church 
members or students, or the amounts of money and numbers of mission- 
aries sent from the West. All these might be lessened or increased 
without solving the major problems. These are, as a matter of fact, 
psychological-moods, tensions, frustrations, aspirations, and uncertainties. 
What, for instance, are the forces playing upon the Chinese soul that 
affect its attitude towards life? What does it mean to have a self- 
directing Christian Movement in China? Have western Christians up- 
held an ideal of liberty that in unconscious ways they are frustrating? 
Why do our younger, modern-trained Chinese leaders have trouble with 
the older type of leader? What effect do the higher economic standards 
and practises of missionaries have upon the spirit of the Chinese Chris- 
tians?, How does Chinese nationalism affect the Christian Movement? 
How far are the difficulties now encountered by Christianity due to the 
fact that it has not yet found a fitting relation to China’s heritage of 
social and religious ideals? What does religious liberty mean in China? 
Statistical yard-sticks will not answer such questions. Perhaps they are 
not vital. If so we hope the fact-finders will tell us so. But they re- 
present the kind of psychological problems that beat in upon our minds 
all the time! And in any event we must have a program that will permit 
the free flowing of the Christian spirit throughout all Christian efforts 
and institutions in China To achieve this is certainly our chief need! 
Shall. we not: manifest that spirit best when we show how material pro- 
blems blamed helplessly on fate (page 756) can be solved by hard work 
in the Christian spirit? Will, indeed, any of these problems be solved 
unless Christians do work at them? Another of these psychological 
problems is that of demonstrating to those Chinese inclined to resign 
passively to fate, the way to master their physical disasters. Convincing 
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the Chinese critics of Christianity that it can work in with their recon- 
structive urge is still another psychological problem. More definitiveness 
about the general Christian program would go far toward easing up 
these psychological tensions. 

Of late many critics have, in their own mind, laid 
Looking Forward out missions for’ burial even generously providing a 

shroud of pity therefore. We find the prospects of 
our demise much overrated and are not anticipating using either the 
shroud or the grave thus donated. We feel far from dead! In fact 
we do not even feel mortally sick! We are still able to take note of 
ourselves and plan our own future! That’s another reason why we wel- 


come the fact-finders! True enough we have many and mountainous 


problems. But we do not intend to lay down under them! Neither 
have we succumbed to the defeatist mood so that we feel, as some of 
our friends express it, “It may become necessary for Western nations to 
withdraw entirely from their attempt to assist the Chinese people through 
the Christian religion.”* We shall dig our way through and beyond 
the problems. We hope to cortinue serving China even if we do not get 
our own way much! We have not the least expectation of solving all 
of the problems quickly. Quite the reverse! We anticipate years of 
struggle with them! For not one of the problems looming up in our 
path is of the kind that can be quickly or easily cleared up! After getting 
the facts, which may take longer than some of us anticipate, we aim to 
spend years in mastering the problems. That’s what we are here for! 
There is need, we note, of cautioning ourselves against an opportunistic 
minimizing of our difficulties To look on them as easy of solution 
will spell failure to overcome them. We hope to see an era of Christian 
experimentation grow out of this year of fact-finding. We confidently 
expect, also, to produce a crop of problems bigger than those we may at 
first solve! By so doing we hope to lift a little the burdens weighting 
China’s body and let in a cheering faith into her soul! Two things we 
must, in this era of Kingdom Evangelism, achieve. First, we must 
insure that Chinese and western Christians continue to toil together. 
In doing this we expect to learn of each other! We aim to be both 
getters and givers! Second, we aim to learn how to work with those 
constructive aspirations and forces aiming at building the New China! 
The changes going on in China have made trouble for Christianity! 
Some of this was due to misunderstanding, some to the mistakes of 
missionaries, some to the upsets inevitable upon such changes. But in 
general we believe China is going forward! We intend to keep step with 
that forward movement! The modern Christian Movement has been in 
China about a century and a quarter. We are looking towards the emerg- 
ence of a program that will carry us forward another hundred years or so!, 


*Living Church, October 18, 1930, page 831. 
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Modern Motive for Missions 


GEO. D. WILDER 


fore appealed to earnest Christians in the command of Christ to 

disciple all nations,—our “marching orders” that were to be 

obeyed without question—is not acknowledged so widely as 
formerly even by Christians. Urging this authority has doubtless 
alienated some Christians. This is an individualistic age wherein all 
authority is either questioned or has lost its intrinsic appeal; even the 
responsibility of the individual to society is held lightly. The highly 
educated are generally indifferent to missions. The modern youth hails 
from Missouri, and asks to be shown and to judge for himself. He 
seeks the authority of reason. A formula for the basis of missions is 
therefore needed that will appeal to every reasonable mind. Jesus him- 
self was the most reasonable of beings, his teachings are founded in the 
best of common sense, and should always be interpreted in its light. No 
Christian should resent the attempt to state the formula for Christian 
missions in terms that appeal to the modern mind irrespective of its 
denominational relationships or absence thereof. Some say we need a 
new apology for missions, but there need be no apologetic temper for 
missions. Their results speak for themselves. 

In this article an attempt is made to state the grounds of the 
missionary spirit in terms that any religionist, humanist or scientist 
might use or approve. Indeed we believe that when understood, the 
formula here arrived at, demands the assent of every man who claims 
to be a lover of his kind, honestly striving to make a better world. 
Present day Christian missions, we hold, have a legitimate claim to the 
support, moral and financial, of all such people. 

A sociologist recently declared that missions seem to him to be a 
lost cause. He gave no scientifically derived sociological principle that 
necessitates their cessation but attributed his belief to the phenomenon 
of the city swallowing up the country church which has, in the past, 
been the prime supporter of missions. The modern city church, he 
thought, would not carry on: Whether or not this is so may be open 
to question, but if the basis of missions was ever sound, it must be 
capable of such statement as will convince and carry the city church as 
well as that in the country; the humanist as well as the Christian. 

It may well be noted that missions have repeatedly become a lost 
cause in a sense, to thinking people, but only in some particular form, 


Note.—Readers of the RecorpDER are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 


fT authority for prosecuting Christian Missions that has hereto- 
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phase or method employed, never in their fundamental essence, or under. 
lying philosophy. | 

It has been reported that Francis Xavier and his Jesuit confreres 
used to stand on the gate towers of Oriental cities and sprinkle the 
crowds passing below with water, pronouncing the baptismal formula in 
the belief that all on whom it fell were saved, unconscious of it though 
they were. It is difficult to think that any sane man could ever believe 
anything of that kind and certain it is that such a method cannot com- 
mand the assent of anyone but a believer in baptismal regeneration. 
Missions conducted in that way were long since a tost cause; but missions 
did not therefore cease, for there was still a sound philosophy underneath 
the mistaken; notion of the best means to carry them on. 

Within the present generation earnest souls have plodded from 
village to village proclaiming the name of Christ in the belief that when 
some mystic number of those whose ears had heard the name of Jesus 
was made up the millenium would dawn. That too is a lost cause, and 
some of the users of that method themselves have turned to the stil 
more plodding method of teaching to observe the higher commands of 


Jesus. 


Within the memory of older people a stirring slogan was emblazoned 
on Student Volunteer convention flags:—“The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation!’ The mathematical absurdity or impossibility 
of that slogan was early recognized; for “this generation” is always 
being renewed. That objective speedily became a lost cause, but missions 
went on, for its underlying reason was fool-proof against all such 
mistakes in method. 

The “nerve of missions” that was “cut” by the future-probation 
hypothesis, which stirred things at Andover Theological Seminary in 
the eighties, consisted in the belief that the heathen were to be saved 
from a future hell fira more or less literally conceived. Literal hell fire 
has few defenders today, though it may be held that hell-fire is but a 
symbol for something worse in the spiritual world for which no direct 
name can be found. But the loss of this conception of escape from 
literal hell fire as “salvation” has proceeded apace at the same time that 
missions have expanded tremendously, the amounts contributed having 
doubled or more. The cutting of this nerve seemed to release activity 
rather than prevent it, for new and sounder reasons for missions came 
more clearly into the consciousness of men and more happy methods 
were found. 

When we try to find the: common factor i in these various lost causes 
we discover the one permanent, and fundamental reason for the existence 
of missions. There has always been a deep and earnest desire to pass 
on to others the best that the missionary and his supporters had received 
in the spiritual realm, and it always had its physical implications, because 


~~ 
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Christ, their inspirer, had himself such thorough common sense and 
concerned himself with physical as well as spiritual welfare. In each 
case the best method was used that the missionary could think of within 
his limitations of knowledge and belief. Further an essential element 
in all these lost causes was the world-outlook that drove the preachers 
of the gospel to the ends of the earth. In brief the fundamental basis 
of missions is the urge or destre to offer the best one has, in the best 
way he knows, to all who need it, the wide world over for their voluntary 
acceptance. Let us note a few considerations relating to this formula. 


Man’s conception of what is the best he has to give to others is 
constantly growing. As it grows, the older concepts are discarded but 
the desire to give his best remains, or ought to remain, in either the 
ethical- or the altruistic-minded. The Buddhist has his conception of 
an anaesthetic for mankind. The Christian has a tonic. The scientist 
has the matter of his best discoveries to offer. Millikan has placed 
the Golden Rule, stated with Christ’s common-sense balancing of egoism 
and altruism, as the first of the three greatest discoveries of the human 
intellect along with the universality of law, and the law of growth. 
Probably the, Christian must say that this Golden Rule is a part of his 
best, to give in both practice and precept, second only to the person, the 
inspiration, the salvation, of Christ himself. 


The missionaries’ conception of the best way to pass on his con- 
tribution has changed with changing discoveries in psychology and peda- 
gogy, and with changes in his conception of his task. Whenever old 
methods are ready to be superseded critics may say missions are a lost 
cause but sooner or later the newer, better methods are adopted and 
Christianity, in spite of the critics, goes on pushing missions. 

Perhaps the worst hindrances to the progress of. missions have 
been the misconceptions of the needs of the non-Christian world; the 
failure to appreciate the tolerance of true Christianity for the best in 
other faiths; the denial of the possibility of conserving the culture 
and customs of native races while giving them all that is essential in 
our own; the Nordic supremacy-complex and the consequent refusal to 
recognize the value of contributions of other cultures to a sound and 
permanent civilization; the failure to concede morally to other faiths 
the right and opportunity to propagate their best, i.e., a lack of genuine 
faith in religious liberty; the undermining of the converts’ initiative and 
self reliance by too liberal giving. Modern critics have pointed out these 
failures—not always sympathetically or even justly,—and mission leaders 
have been learning a lesson therefrom. For some, these failures have 
rendered missions a lost cause, nevertheless missions have continued and 
will continue so long as the altruistic urge lasts, and will remain an es- 


_Sential feature of Christianity. 
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Further, in intense conviction that the spiritual is the supreme gift 
many of us have looked on our schools and hospitals primarily as pro- 
pagandic agencies designed to win members to the church. Now we 
have come to see that in order to be truly spiritual forces our schools 
and hospitals must try primarily to furnish the best education and the 
best medicine that we know as an expression of love for those in need. 
We hope that those who come may catch the Christ-spirit of sacrifice 
and service, but we must do our part in giving whether they do or not. 
If they do catch that spirit of Christian love and carry on the same 
sort of work for others then our highest desire for them is fulfilled and 
then only have we succeeded in giving a truly spiritual gift that will 
stand to eternity. 

In the formula given above we say “offer” not “give” and “for 
voluntary acceptance,’ because there still seem to be minds whose con- 
ception of religion is such that they think missions are a forcing of our 
religion on an unwilling people. With any modern conception of re- 
ligion as an inward thing, essentially an attitude of the soul to the 
Supreme Ground of the Universe, and his fellow creatures of course, 
it is impossible to force it on anyone, just as it is impossible to compel 
any one to be good in the inner sense from the very nature of good- 
ness. As soon as it is forced it ceases to be goodness. No true religion 
of the spirit can be forced on anyone. 

The spirit of missions being to give our best to all the world it 
may be had by any religionist of whatever name. We ought to welcome 
its appearance in any sect. We see it in Buddhism, now imitating the 
mission methods of Christianity. It is a spirit that ought to prevail 
among all men; and the world would be far better if it did prevail. It 
is supposed to be the spirit of the scientist, and has been the spirit of 
the truest and best of scientists. If it cannot dominate science to the 
suppression of the nationalistic hate-spirit among scientific workers, it 
means woe for the world. What some of the scientific workers of the 
world most need is a spirit of love like that of Christ and a desire to 
make a better world as intense as Xavier’s, which shall sustain them in 
their arduous labors to find the truth that will free the world and make 
it better. 

In fact it seems to me that any man who loves his fellowmen, who 
wants to make the world better for us all, who claims to be a rational 
human being and seeks to order his life according to reason—any man 
who acknowledges his debt to society and tries to pay it!—must accept 
this formula as binding on himself. It seems impossible for reason to 
sanction anything short of a spirit of goodwill toward all sentient beings 
as the fulfilment of obligation for every man. That is not merely the 
Christian law, it is the ultimate and binding law for all men of all creeds. 
Christ saw it and sanctioned it and lived it. So it becomes the law 
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for his followers, with his special sanction but also the law for all 
others too. It is the fundamental law and philosophy of missions. For 
this reason the formula for Christian missions may claim the support 
of the non-Christian scientist, humanist, philosopher, because it is based 
on the fundamental moral law that is binding on all. Such non-Chris- 
tians may recognize the law suggested but ask, ‘““Why should we be 
called on to support Christian missions; why be asked to maintain more 
than the missions of our own organizing?” 

And here we probably find the distinctive contribution that all must 
recognize Christ to have successfully given the world. He has given 
the example and the inspiration of the hero-master, that history seems 
to prove to be necessary for a continuous unflagging altruistic effort. 
Mere human bull-doggedness does not seem to be enough. It needs a 
support that lasts through the ages as does that of Christianity. What 
other organization for carrying our best to the rest of the world do we 
find in history at all comparable to the movement of Christian Missions 
taken from the beginning of the Christian era? The discoveries of the 
scientist that alleviate the sufferings of men in medicine; the advantages 
of the Jewish-Christian liberal educational system; the Greek scientific 
method itself; whatever values we may boast for our western civiliza- 
tion, mistakenly denominated “Christian” because it falls so far short 
of being Christian, have in fact been carried to other lands not by 
any organized effort of non-Christian scientists or philanthropists, but 
only by those inspired by Christ. The pure humanist claims to desire 
the welfare of humanity, but the world still waits to see him make any 
organized effort on any large scale to extend the values of ctviltzation 
to others. The supporters of Christian missions certainly have a long 
start in any race for honors in that field. In fact the great missionaries 
and their supporters have been true humanists and have actually brought 
incidentally to others the values of civilization the same as any pure 
humanist could do. They will doubtless welcome any effort to surpass 
their efforts for humanity. But until the humanists organize to this 
end, the Christian Church may well ask them to support its mission 
effort as the best, if not the only, organization in the field that stands 
definitely for giving our best in the best way we know to all who need it. 

So far as the merchant, or the scientist goes to other lands to live 
he too, it is true, carries the goods of civilization with him, and spreads 
them incidentally the same as the missionary. If he goes without the 
spirit of good will, or with a purely selfish spirit he carries a counter- 
irritant that counteracts the good he might do. The missionary, how- 
ever, goes for a lifetime, inspired by goodwill, and generally carries many 
goods of civilization with the definite object of spreading them, simply 
in the carrying out of the Golden Rule. In former times this spreading 
of the values of our civilization has been more or less incidental, a 
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by-product of the lives of missionaries among other peoples while they 
were seeking consciously other and higher spiritual objectives. But 
present-day missions consciously try to aid in the solution of the deeper 
material problems of the peoples to whom they go as an expression of 
practical altruism by the organization, rather than the individual, and 
on a large scale. And we are coming to realize that the best we can 
accomplish is in the practical living up to the law of love on a large 
scale by individuals scattered among the people honestly trying to help 
them in all their problems, material and spiritual, if indeed there is any 
distinction between the two. 

Thus, on this basis for mission effort we find agricultural missions, 
where schools try to introduce into their curricula subjects that will be 
really new industries among the populations where they are located, 
teaching them the use of new products and how to produce them. Goat- 
dairying, bee-keeping and even poultry raising are examples that have 
been undertaken as new introductions of agricultural industries on the 
North China plain. Plant-breeding to improve the seeds of the staple 
. crops has been undertaken in some localities in both the south and the 
north, with the prospect of increasing production by from 20% to 40%. 
The introduction not only. of better breeds of animals but of drought- 
resistant seeds from other continents into the semi-arid regions where 
famines recur, is an example of a mission effort in Shansi and Shensi, 
that is based on the same hope of accomplishing there what it) did for the 
saving of agriculture in Western Kansas, for instance. The improve- 
ment of! the silk industry by the University of Nanking is another out- 
standing example. Full description of these efforts is beyond the space- 
limits of this article but they are sure as examples of the more modern 
application of the formula suggested above. They are, however, no 
different in principle from the introduction long age to China and Japan 
of our educational, medical-and sanitary programs. 

This uplifting of the standards of living and this help in producing 
the means of sustaining them, whether done unconsciously and indirect- 
ly, or of set purpose, have a significance that ought not to be overlooked 
in any apology for missions. Note, for instance, their bearing on world 
peace. Prof. William E. Ritter, of California, once published a con- 
vincing paper showing that there will always be danger of war so long 
as the people on the eastern shores of the Pacific live in the greatest 
luxury the world ‘has ever seen, while those on its western shore live 
in vast numbers on a bare subsistence margin. These latter must be 
enabled to live where they are, in a comfort that will relieve them of the 
intense desire to crowd into the other nations. There must be some ap- 
proach to an equalization of standards of living if we are to have peace 
and prosperity. The results of missions indicated above therefore have 
direct significance in laying the foundations of world peace. 
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In carrying out the principle here stated missions have laid another 
strong foundation for world peace in actually winning the good-will 
of great masses of people who have benefited by those humanistic efforts. 
During recent wars tens of thousands of women and girls in North 
China have found refuge from the violence of undisciplined soldiery 
in the churches and mission compounds. This has won the deepest 
gratitude of their families to our race and nation. Other hundreds of 
thousands have found relief from pain and health in our hospitals; 
countless numbers have been saved from starvation in time of famine; 
myriads of men and women look with gratitude to mission schools as 
having opened a new world of the intellect to them and given them 
higher ideals of life; numberless farmers and silk-growers have cause 
to thank their missionary friends for this saving of the old or the giving 
to them of new and life-sustaining industries. Where has another move- 
ment won friendship, goodwill and understanding between races and 
nations on a larger scale? And these things all grow out of the practical 
application by Christians of this formula of giving our best in the best 
way we know to all who are in need to the ends of the worfd! 


Fourth Gospel and New China 


GEORGE A. YOUNG 


7g HE Gospel of John is one of the most revolutionary books of the 
1 New Testament, and in its presentation of a new aspect of the 
Life of our Lord is especially fitted to meet the needs of New 

China. It is written to clarify the vision, to strengthen the 

faith, and to quicken the life of the young Church situated in the heart 
of a vast pagan empire. A\ parallel could be drawn between the Church 
in the Roman Empire at the beginning of the 2nd century and the Church 
in China to-day. Christianity had been at work in the two empires for 
about the same length of time. In Rome, as in China, it had already 
suffered the first shock of persecution, and was courageously facing a 
determined anti-Christian movement whose leaders, like Celsus, were some 
of the best brains of the day. Added to this, the materialistic world was 
seeking to crush the pure idealism and glowing spirituality of this new 
religion, and the seething mass of religious syncretism was seeking its 
destruction by absorption. Undismayed by this hostile world the Church, 
during this transitional period .of its faith, was seeking to adjust itself 
to new conditions without losing its intrinsic value through compromise. 
It is to the Church in such a world that John, the beloved disciple of 
Jesus, now the ancient patriarch of the Church at Ephesus, commits his 
Gospel. There was already in existence Matthew’s Gospel to the Jewish 
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world portraying Jesus as the Messiah ; Luke’s Gospel to the Gentile world 
with its picture of Jesus as the Saviour of the World; and Mark’s Gospel 
to all the world revealing Jesus as Christ, the Son of God. Complete as 
each of these three is, yet John felt that they did not contain all that was 
needed to meet the needs of men and women who had never seen Christ 
in the flesh. He felt how discouraging it would be for men to read that 
Sublime Life and yet be powerless to emulate Him. He saw the terrible 
consequences, as we see in Russia today, of men attempting to apply the 
Christian ethic without the Christian experience. Stanley Jones says :— 
“The Christian Gospel rests on four pillars—the Life of Christ—the 
Death of Christ—the Resurrection of Christ—and the Indwelling of 
Christ (or Pentecost).’’ It is incomplete without either one. The first 
three Gospels give us the first three pillars of our faith—it! is John who 
supplies the fourth. It seems natural that Jesus’ most intimate disciple, 
sixty years after the death of his Lord, contemplating from a peak of 
spiritual vision the age that had passed and those that were to follow, 
should have felt the call to fill in this blank, tq produce a new aspect of 
the Life of his Divine Master, whereby the Historical Jesus of the 
Gospels could be related to the Living Christ of the ages. He is not so 
much concerned with re-emphasising the traditional historical account 
of the life of Jesus, as with revealing the timeless significance of the Liv- 
ing Christ, and how He meets the needs of humanity in all ages. 

The Person of Christ Who filled his thought and dominated his 
whole being was not the One Who lived a few short years in Palestine 
and then died. He was the Unseen, Living, Ever-present, Ever-active 
Christ Who was “closer than breathing, nearer than hands or feet.”” To 
this aged Apostle the greatest reality of life wag the fact of the Living 
Christ, and he sought to make that fact real‘to others. To him the joyous 
experience of communion with the Living Christ was the'constant vibrat- 
ing force of life, and he sought to make it available for others. Accord- 
ingly in his Gospel he portrays Jesus not merely.as He was in Palestine, 
but as He is today. He reveals Jesus of Nazareth as the Living Christ 
of the ages, still alive in the world, still walking with His disciples 
revealing to them Divine Truth and communicating to them Divine Life; 
still the Heavenly Bread ever giving Himself for the life of the world. 
Yes! It is the timeless significance of the Living Christ that John 
portrays in his spiritual Gospel. Those words that Browning puts into 
the mouth of St. John, tell the literal truth:— | 


“To me, that story—ay, that Life and Death 
Of which I wrote ‘it was’—to me, it is; 
—Is, here and now; I apprehend nought else.” 


What is there in this matchless story of the Living Christ that can 
help China today? In the Prologue of the Gospel there are three 
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sentences which indicate its three cardinal ideas:—“The Word became 
flesh”: “In Him was Life”: “As many as received Him to them gave 
He power to become Sons of God.” (1) Jesus is the revelation of God 
to man.- (2) Jesus is the communicator of God’s Life to man. 
(3) This life is received through union with Christ. In these central 
ideas of the Gospel there are three things which; China ey needs and 
which Christ alone can supply. 


(1) A Spiritual Interpretation of the Universe. 
(2) A Spiritual Interpretation of Human Life. 
(3) A Spiritual Conception of Religion. 


(1) A Spiritual Interpretation of the Universe. 


From the very earliest times one of.the problems which has agitated 
the mind of man has been this:—Is the great physical Universéiin which 
we live friendly, antagonistic or indifferent toyman? We see the answer 
to this question in the primitive religions where man regarded the universe 
as antagonistic. He regarded the Power behind the Universe as a 
despotic ruler whose favour had to be secured by sacrifice. Ini Palestine 
we see Jesus confronting this dread of. the physical universe. Every- 
where He met people who lived in mortal terror of malignant spirits— 
who were afraid of Nature. In the Roman Empire John met those 
whose attitude towards the physical universe was more stoical and in- 
tellectual. They held the Logos Theory of the Universe,. by which they 
conceived of God as the Great Incomprehensible Being behind the 
Universe, the Eternal Principle of indwelling reason manifesting itself 
as power in the physical world and as reason in man. John seeing in 
this prevalent philosophy a point of contact for Christianity, boldly 
declares in the Prologue of His Gospel that this Logos—this great In- 
comprehensible, Invisible Divine Principle of the Universe—this great 
mysterious omnipotent Power which has terrified and baffled the mind 
of man from the beginning of the world—The Logos has become flesh— 
the abstract has become concrete—the vague real—the incomprehensible, 
comprehensible. God has become man in Jesus Christ, Who from the 
very beginning has been both the origin and agent of creation. It is 
through Him that all things have been created, and it is in Him that all 
things exist. All things cohere in Him. Apart from Him the universe 
would fall to pieces. He is the Creative Energy, the Light of the World, 
the Quickening Presence, the Source of Life. All things physical and 
spiritual in the universe are related to the Living Christ—their Creator 
and Sustainer. 

But, continues John, the tragedy of the ages was that “He entered 
the world—the world which existed through Him—and yet the world 
did not recognise Him.” By a strange perversity of human nature men 
were blind to the Being by whom they existed. Yet not all. There were 
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some who recognised and welcomed Him. These He elevated to the 
supreme dignity of sons of God, they became one with Christ, the Creator 
of the universe. | 

And throughout the Gospel there is illustrated in the life of Christ 
this wonderful power over the whole Kingdom of Nature. Physical need 
was instantly met in the provision of wine and bread. The storms of 
nature were ‘subdued by Him, Who walked on the waves and exhorted 
His disciples never to be afraid of the physical universe. When one 
warned Him of impending danger He said the path of duty held no 
danger for Him. “Are there not twelve hours in the day?’ Until the 
twelfth hour had struck the universe is powerless to hurt Him. When 
Pilate boasted of his power to crucify Him,—Power, He said, “you 
would have no power over Me, unless it had been granted to you from 
above.””’ The man who lives with God is immortal until his task is done. 
And such is the gift of Christ to His disciples. He gives to them a 
spiritual interpretation of the universe. He shows them that the power 
of the universe is in His hands. That the physical universe is neither 
_ antagonistic nor indifferent to them: rather that it is on the side of those 
who side with Christ.—that it is definitely friendly to those who are one 
with Christ. He illumines the universe for them with the rays of Divine 
light, and makes it tingle with the splendour of the Divine Presence. He 
makes them feel that to be one with Christ is to be one with all creation. 

That is what, China needs today, the possession of this spiritual con- 
ception of the universe. One of the greatest hindrances to national 
progress is the attitude of abject fatalism which characterises most of 
the people. In a land where earthquakes, floods, famines and other 
catastrophes of nature have been so common, it is. perhaps not surprising 
that the people should regard the physical universe as antagonistic to 
man. It is characteristic of the Eastern mind with its overwhelming 
insistence on the Omnipotent Will of Heaven that it tends to a harsh 
doctrine of fatalism, attributing all physical disasters to the Will of 
Heaven, and assuming an attitude of passive resignation to fate. Even 
amongst our Christians one is amazed to find this attitude of blank 
fatalism permeating their thought of God. One has heard during this 
famine Christian preachers ‘say that the destruction of human lives by 
starvation and disease is ‘T’ien Ming.’ They speak harshly of the 
Despotic Ruler of the universe punishing by physical catastrophe His 
miserable subjects on earth, And when Heaven decrees these catas- 
trophes there is nothing to do but to bow submissively to fate. Especi- 
ally is this the attitude of the country farmers. They feel that the 
universe is against them, that it is out to destroy them; and the tragic 
thing is that they have lost even the spirit to fight. | 

I was talking to a Christian farmer the other day, in the fields where 
the locusts were eating his millet. I asked him why they did nothing 
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to oppose this scourge. He said, “If Heaven decrees it what can man 
do?” I asked if Christ could do nothing. His reply implied that though 
Christ was a sure prop in most things, even He could not do much against 
this inscrutable power of the universe. It had not occurred to him that 
the universe is Christ’s. 

This attitude of blank fatalism towards the physical universe is 
having a paralysing effect on national progress. It crushes individual 
initiative, destroys public spirit, and stultifies any hope of national recon- 
struction. How great, therefore, is the need for this spiritual inter- 
pretation of the universe which the Living Christ brings to men—to see 
in the universe not the cruel bludgeonings of fate, but the perfect ordering 
of a Loving Saviour: to possess in all the vicissitudes of life, that calm 
confidence not in a dark sinister fate but in the Wisdom of the Living 
Christ—the Creator of the universe: and to believe that to the man who 
lives in touch with Christ, Christ assumes the special care of his life, 
and that therefore man need. never be afraid of anything. This is a 
sane, wholesome, practical view of the universe which China needs today. 


(2) The Spiritual Interpretation of-Human Life. 


In John’s Gospel Jesus brings into the world a new and revolution- 
ary interpretation of man. He saw in everyone the potential children 
of God, and sought to awaken within men the realisation of their eternal 
greatness. He tried to get men to recognise their real selves; to realise 
the priceless value of their spiritual personalities; to know that they are 
made in God’s, likeness; that they really belong to God, and that nothing 
less than God can satisfy them. Jesus saw men not in the mass, not as 
hands, and not as cases, but as precious souls of infinite value to God; 
so valuable that Christ’s death is not too high a price for their salvation ; 
so priceless that possession of the world is inadequate compensation for 
their loss. Philosophy tells us that man is a rational animal, Jesus tells 
us that man is a spiritual being capable of becoming God-like. It is 
this new estimate of man’s worth which we see illustrated in St. John’s 
Gospel. | 

In the call of the first disciples we see Jesus drawing out the divine 
possibilities which lay hidden in these men; holding up the ideal of the 
men they were to be; giving them a new name before they had earned it, 
to spur them on to deserve it. Nicodemus, that respectable, dignified, 
learned official comes to Jesus, and Jesus seeks to stimulate the latent 
spiritual instinct which alone could make him what he yearned to be. 
The Samaritan woman and the woman taken in adultery; social outcasts 
and moral failures ; but to Jesus precious souls made in the image of God, 
crushed by sin but capable of moral perfection. The invalid for thirty- 
tight years and the man born blind, men only half alive; Jesus quickened 
the spiritual life within and made them whole. When Jesus had fed the 
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5,000 he rebuked them for their lop-sided view of life:—“Labour not for 
the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which endureth unto everlast- 


_ ing life.” Man’s life is something infinitely more than bodily gratifica- 


tion. It is eternal life with God! Eternal not only with the emphasis 
on duration, but also’ on character. He gives to men a truer perspective 
of life stretching out into the wider realm of eternity. ‘No one who lives 
and believes on. Me will ever die.”” Death! What is death? There is 
only one death to fear—that death in life of the soul that lives, but lives 
without God. And there is only one life worth living,—‘“Abide in Me 
and I in you”: that is the condition of this life. 

This new idea of human worth which Jesus brings to men has 
revolutionised the social life of the world. It has abolished slavery, 
elevated womanhood, promoted child welfare, inspired education and 
medicine, and has been responsible for the rise of democracy. It has 
given to men everywhere a new sense of human values, a new conception 
of the dignity and greatness of human life. It has been a powerful force 
in effacing distinctions of race, sex, culture and social status. It has 
awakened the dormant life of China, and is giving to the youth of this 
nation visions of freedom, of equality, and of fraternity, teaching them 
that liberty is the inalienable right of the human soul; that all men are 
equal in God’s sight; that the brotherhood of man is God’s ideal for the 
human race. 

Yet despite the fact that this Christian idea is permeating the life 
of China, nevertheless the need still remains for a more general applica- 
tion of this idea to the life of the people. We all know the appalling 
cheapness of life in this country. We know the way human life is ex- 
ploited, how men are treated worse than animals. We know the mutual 
lack of trust which exists between the people, the practice of playing 
down to the vices of people and refusing to credit them with virtues. 
That is bad enough. What is more serious is to notice the drift of 
present-day thinking on the subject. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment towards the moral and spiritual welfare of the people is plainly 
materialistic. The reconstruction ministry in all their excellent recon- 
struction work makes no. effort at all to raise the people out of the 
miserable poverty of their existence to their real spiritual manhood. The 
education authorities refuse to recognise the need for the development 
of the spiritual personality of the people and exclude the only religion 
that can do this. Even the “San Min Chu I,” except for a reference 
to the need for the cultivation of self, has nothing to indicate that the 
advancement of a nation depends on the development of its soul. This 
materialistic attitude seems to have influenced the minds of various 
missionary leaders, who put forward this point of view:—The Chinese 
temperament, unlike the Indian, is ethical and not mystical: their outlook 
on life is materialistic and not spiritual: their philosophy is utilitarian 
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and not idealistic. These being so you cannot expect a high standard . 
of spiritual life from the Chinese Church, nor can you expect them to 
have this spiritual interpretation of man. 
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var The fallacy of this argument is that the premise is true but the 
ective conclusion is false. While admitting the ethical temperament of the 
ye Chinese and their materialistic outlook on life, yet it is untrue to say that 
ere is fm they are incapable of rising to a high standard of spirituality. To admit 
- lives Ry fF instance that the Chinese are incapable of entering into the deep 
n Me mystical experience of union with Christ is to make a serious libel on 


the character of God, and to! lay Him open to the charge of favouritism 
= ho which the New Testament most energetically contradicts. Not only does 
St. John’s Gospel prove the fallacy of this argument but three of the 


apr: greatest writers on mysticism,—Evelyn Underhill, Dean Inge, and Baron 
t hasty VO" Hugel all agree that all men have within them the latent mystical 
tion faculty, which only waits to be stirred to full life by the Spirit of God. 
eles Dean Inge says —"The a he: faculty is one which all possess but 


It is in. the development of this latent mystical faculty; in the 


oe deepening and enriching of the spiritual personality of the people; in the 

a awakening of the people to their true greatness as sons of God, that 

° the there lies the hope of real progress in China. It is an eternal truth in 
history that :-— 

life “A twofold world 

)lica- Must go to a perfect cosmos. Natural things 

Iling And spiritual—who separates these two 

3 eXx- In art, in morals, or the social drift 

1tual - Tears up the bond of nature and brings death, 

ying | Paints futile pictures, writes unreal verse, 

tues. Leads vulgar days, deals ignorantly with men, 

t of Is wrong, in short, at all points.” 

ern- 

inly (3) Spiritual Conception of Religion. 

con- 


the A closd study of St. John’s Gospel reveals a definite polemical aim. 
The @ he writer is out to show the spiritual nature of Christianity in contrast 
both with the formalism of Jewish ritualism, and the intellectualism of 


ent 
+a Greek philosophy. Christianity at this time was facing these two 
ance @ “angers. As E. F. Scott points out :—‘Once‘Christianity was separated 
the | ‘fom its historical beginnings it was in danger of either petrifying as 


This @ 2% mechanical tradition or evaporating as a speculative philosophy.” 
While Judaism tended to crush the life out of Christianity with its hard 


wae ritualistic system, Greek philosophy tended to change the essence of faith 
ook from direct personal fellowship with God into a cold intellectual exercise. 


ian § hus St. John’s|Gospel proclaims in no uncertain note that the Christian 
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religion is neither an outward ceremony to be observed, nor an intellectual 
system to be learned, but a life to be lived in union with Christ. Jesus 
makes the religion of His disciples to consist in personal communion with 
Himself. “I am the living water.” The disciple must drink deeply from 
the source that his soul may be a spring of clear pure living water and 
not a stagnant pond. “I am the bread of life.”” The disciple must feed 
constantly on that bread for his soul’s sustenance. “I am the light of 
the world.” The disciple must dwell constantly in the light of His 
Presence for his illumination. And in that matchless passage to His 
disciples before His death—the very cream of the Bible—He again 
emphasizes the spiritual relation of the disciple to His Lord :—“I am the 
vine, ye are the branches.” “Abide in Me and I in you.” The disciple 
must live in unbroken union with his Lord for therein lies the secret of 
his success in the world. This divine life which is communicated to the 
disciple in union with His Lord is the moral and spiritual personality 
of Christ Himself which energises the soul with power and inspires the 
mind with creative thought. Throughout the Gospel we see this new 
spiritual religion affecting{the Life of man, restoring the life of the sick, 
feeding the life of the hungry, protecting the life of the fearful. In the 
cleansing of the’ Temple we see its first real conflict with the old religion. 
Here we see the zealous reformer with his passion for reality and 
simplicity in religion sweeping away the shams, the mockeries, the 
hypocrisies and the superficialities of this old dead ritualism, seeking to 
preserve the pure simple spiritual religion of the soul’s direct communion 
with God. Next we see Jesus clearing away the intellectual barriers of 
the soul’s approach to God in His talk with a representative of the old 
system. Here He explains the special experience which is the basis of 
His religion—the New Birth. Entrance to the new religion is not by 
an intellectual process but a mystic experience—the birth in the human 
soul of a new life by union with God. Jesus emphatically states that 
this is the initial experience of the new religion. Though a man may 
be good, learned and respectable as Nicodemus was, yet unless he is born 
from above he cannot see, far less enter the realm of God. In His 
talk with the Samaritan woman Jesus clears away the moral barriers to 
the soul’s direct approach to God. Sin must be got rid of. Repentance 
and change of life are the outward signs of the inner spiritual experience. 
And in that sublime description of the nature of His religion he 
emphasized the spiritual and universal nature of its worship in opposition 
to the ritualistic and local character of Jewish worship. So, like a golden 
thread running through the book is this spiritual conception of religion— 
religion is a life to be lived in personal communion with Christ. | 
This is the third and greatest need of China today—the need for 
a spiritual conception of religion which Christ alone can supply. The 
nation needs it and the Church needs it. It is a curious fact that Chris- 
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tianity is facing the same two dangers in China that it faced in the Roman 
Empire in the 2nd century. There is the hardening and narrowing 
influence of Nationalism and the chilling influence of Chinese religions. 

(1) Nationalism is a new force in China which has gripped the 
imagination of. all patriotic Chinese. It has all the virtues and defects 
of youth :—enthusiasm, vision, energy, combined with superficial know- 
ledge and thinking. It has not yet affected the village life in China. Its 
main influence is amongst the intelligensia of the large cities. Thus it 
is bound to affect the church life in these places. And what is its effect? 
It has a tendency to make Christianity a religion of social reform, instead 
of a religion of individual regeneration. It would make Jesus the ideal 
revolutionary leader instead of the Living Saviour. It would apply the 
Christian ethic without the Christian experience. It tends to under- 
estimate the mystical experience which is the bed-rock of our faith,— 
the union of the soul with God. 

_ (2) The second danger is less obvious—that of the Chinese re- 
ligions. Despite the strong influence of Nationalism there still remains 
in most of the older people that inherent veneration of the ancient re- 
ligions. The impress of Confucianism is too deep to be effaced suddenly. 
Its influence on Christianity is revealed in the, use of the old terminology 
to describle new ideas. Though this was unavoidable, yet the unfortunate 
thing’ is that in using these old terms to describe Christian ideas the old 
ideas remain. It is interesting to notice how similar these terms are to 
those used in the Greek speculative system. For instance, the Tao is 
equivalent to the Logos, Tao lu==the Way, Tao li=reason. The first 
stage of becoming, a Christian is ‘Hsueh tao’ or ‘Ju tao,’ the same idea 
as in Greek philosophy—to learn the doctrine or to enter the way, thereby 
giving the impression! that entrance into Christianity is by an intellectual 
process instead of the mystic experience of a new birth, which was the 
opposite of what Christ taught. 

But Christianity will prevail over these dangers as it did in the first 
two centuries by its own inherent force. It is infinitely more than a 
system of social reform or an ethical philosophy. It is a Living spiritual 
religion whose power comeg not from the veneration of a dead founder 
but from mystical communion with its Living Head. While there are 
many common elements in all the world’s religions, yet Christianity must 
for ever stand apart as distinctive and unique because of this beautiful, 
profound, mystical conception of religion which it is the purpose of St. 
John’s Gospel to reveal. 
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The One Creed 


JOHN A. MACCOLL 


ECOGNITION of the solidarity of the human race is becoming 
more general; the breaking down of prejudices that fence men 
apart and the widest latitude of individual opinion are found in 
general to be quite compatible. As walls about towns and cities 

are things of the past and even fences about houses are rapidly disappear- 
ing, so let us hope in time that the warm hand-clasp of brotherly fellow- 
ship and cooperation may be felt across the old-time barriers of sentiment 
and opinion. The message of their Divine Leader to the churches East 
and West rings down the ages! 

James and John, Sons of Thunder—inner-circle disciples. —met the 
sharp rebuke of Jesus when they forbade an outsider to cast out devils 
in His Name. When they would have called down fire from Heaven 
to consume a city, attention was turned inward on themselves ; ““Ye know 
not what manner of Spirit ye are of. The Son of Man is not come 
to destroy men but to save them.” 

No great reformer before or after Christ has been quite so radical 
as was Jesus of Nazareth. “Ye have heard that it hath been said—but | 
say unto you—” are the words that run through the 5th a of 
Matthew from the 21st to the 48th verses inclusive. 

The widest latitude of opinion is accorded men by Jesus and by 
Paul. One man esteemeth one day above another; another esteemeth 
every day alike;, “Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind,” 
says Paul. This is the very last thing the churches have been willing 
to allow men to do. “Other sheep I have which are not of this fold,” 
says Jesus. Sheep in any other fold than this or that denomination or 
sect to which'their critics belong have had the brand of the wolf stamped 
upon them. 

The one creed, acceptance of which the Lord Jesus Christ prescribes 
as the one condition for entrance into life, is the one creed that cannot 
anywhere be found among any of the creeds of Christendom :—‘I was 
hungry, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked and ye clothed me: I was 
sick and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me.”’ “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ve have done 
it unto me. Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world:”’ Let the churches East or 
West go forth with that ringing message to-day, that incarnation of the 
Divine Christ in terms of service: service persisted in despite the cross, 
service illustrated in the life, sufferings and death of scores and even 
hundreds of missionaries to-day, and no further proof of the new birth 
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is needed. The full-grown Christian radiating the life and love of Jesus 
in thought, word and deed is as much a proof of the second birth as the 
full-grown physical man is of the first birth. 

Birth is the first essential. A ma‘n must be born before he can be 
fed. But birth is a thing beyond our power. Christ tells us we know 
not the whence nor the whither of the new birth any more than of the 
winds of heaven—not ‘nearly so much as we know of the winds to-day. 
What we do know is the fact that to have the life of the Spirit we must 
be born again and hence anew. This explains what Paul says. “Christ 
is born in us the hope of glory.” Glory is the radiance of character. 
The best way to ensure that experience is to adopt and practise the creed 
of Christ in Matthew 25: 31-46, that will be doing God’s will. Doing 
God's wll we shall “know the teaching’’—know by experience what the 
New Birth is. 

Now the fact that Christ Himself has made quite clear the sole con- 
dition on which he will receive men into the Kingdom of God, viz., service 
of men rendered for his sake does not bar devout and prayerful study 
of the scriptures as a whole. “Ye search the scriptures,” he said to 
the Pharisees, “in them ye think ye have eternal life. Well—‘they are 
they which testify of me.” That is as gloriously true to-day as ever. 
From every possible standpoint, intellectual, moral and spiritual, the 
Scriptures of the old and new Testaments are—in the light of the most 
advanced scholarship of our time—so far superior to the sum total of 
the literary products of all time that one of the greatest of modern think- 
ers in addressing the students of Yale Theological Seminary uses the 
following words, ““Take out of literature all that the Bible has contributed 
and the result will resemble the towns in Flanders when the great guns 
got through with them.” Let us get all the light we can from every 
possible quarter upon the teachings of a book which records so magnifi- 
cently the progressive development of the religious instinct in men till it 
culminates in the Divine Christ. Miracles for example! The same 
great thinker has given us the final word on miracles;—‘‘a miracle is 
God’s use of His own law—abiding powers in ways surprising to us to 
work out His own will in our lives and in the world.” 

There are three ways of reading this divinely inspired record. It 
should be read cursorily to get a bird’s eye view of the content and 
setting of each individual book. It should be read critically for detailed 
understanding alike of setting and of content. It should be read devotion- 
ally under the illuminating guidance of the Spirit of God till it becomes 
indeed the “light to the feet and the lamp to the path” of the reader. 
But experiences such as these are the high and holy privilege of those 
who have put to a practical test the promise couched in the words of 
Jesus Himself, “If any man will to do God’s will, he shall know the 
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Jesus had gotten so far beyond that stage that he could say, “My 
meat and My drink is to do the will of My Father in Heaven.” Doing 
God’s will is a source of secret nourishment that stiffens and strengthens 
the skeleton of character, clothes it with the beauty of holiness and 
charges its nerves with an unfailing current of static and dynamic energy. 
Doing God’s will is the only short cut to settlement of differences of 
opinion in matters of faith. All men can accept the creed which Christ 
makes the sole condition of Eternal Life. By unitedly acting out that 
creed all the churches East and West will soon come to allow absolute 
liberty of interpretation in all other matters of creed. ‘There may be in 
this creed of Christ heart-struggles to endure but there are no intellectual 
problems to solve, no ethical questions for conscience to decide. “In 
My name,” feed the hungry, give drink to the thirsty, clothe the naked, 
shelter the homeless, visit the sick and the prisoner, come into touch with 
the needy suffering world, do it for M y sake and some day, somehow, 
you will get a vision. 

Sir Launfal searched the world in vain to find the Holy Grail but 
found it by feeding the leper at his gate. ‘“T’was a mouldy crust of 
coarse brown bread, t’was water out of a wooden bowl, but with fine 
wheaten bread was the leper fed.” It was then that the leper at his gate 
became the Divine Christ in his soul—and_ stood before him 
GLORIFIED IN A LEPER. 

What churches need east and west, north and south, and individual 
Christians the wide world over is a vision of the Sir Launfal type. We 
have been following Sir Launfal’s methods since the year one and never 
in any large inclusive sense have we found the Holy Grail. Not in 
organized conventions, not in great ecclesiastical councils, not even in 


the union by vote of leading denominations as in Canada shall we come to 


realize that “unity of the Spirit which is the bond of perfect'ness.” 
Only through the telescope constructed by Christ in the closing verses 
of Matthew twenty-five shall the promises of God in Redemption ever 
shine in the fullness of their glory in the cloudless Heaven of His Love. 
The immortal lines of Lowell point out the only way to reach the 
eye-piece of that telescope with the Christ who constructed it and made 
the world its observatory :— . 


“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another’s need, 
Not what we give, but what we share 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me.” 
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Religion “and a University* 
S. LAUTENSCHLAGER 


ELIGIOUS instruction and worship have been entirely voluntary 
for several years. This policy more and more justifies itself by 
the results. Never in the history of Cheeloo has there been 
greater interest on the part of both students and faculty in the 
religious spirit and in Christian ideals. ‘his term eighteen Arts and 
Science students chose a three-hour credit course in New Testament, 
ten chose a course in Christianity and World Problems, seven a course 
in The Church and Chinese Labor Problems, about thirty are attending 
regularly a Sunday morning course in the Social Teachings of Jesus, 
some twenty are in a Sunday morning English Bible class, a smaller 
group is studying the Life and Letters of Paul, and still another group 
meets in the afternoon to discuss religious problems. The majority of 
the students also attend chapel regularly. In the Arts and Science 
Colleges, the chapel hour always includes a fifteen or twenty minute 
address. The teachers are giving well-thought out talks on the value of 
religicn, the meaning of Christianity, and on the application of “‘Jesus’ 
Way” to modern life. 

We no longer have a department of religion. We believe that as 
religion is not, or ought not to be, a separate department in life, it must 
be an integral part of the whole spirit and idealism of educational work. 
We teach the Bible in general as literature, its social message as sociology 
and its doctrine as philosophy. All these courses are — There 
is no compulsion and no camouflage. 

Many students frankly say that they feel more wl more the need 
of a strong Christian faith and a religious ideal to save them from 
pessimism and to make their lives worth while. Some few say that 
they have failed to unite with the church because of the fear that people 
would think they were seeking favors. All this proves that we should 
be more free in presenting the claims of Christ and religion to this 
thoughtful generation of youth who seek truth, life and hope. 

The relation between Cheeloo and the educational authorities has 
entirely changed. They have been invited to cooperate with us and, 
as the result, our purpose and position have both been clarified. The 
head of the Provincial Educational Bureau recently spoke to our student 
body emphasizing benevolence, self-sacrifice, altruism, faith and morality. 
He said that the Youth of China are in the vanguard of the Revolution, 
but that their task is not to create agitations nor to take part in 
the regular work of the Nationalist Party. The fundamental thought 


*Shantung Christian University, Tsinan, Shantung. 
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and morality for China’s youth today should be self-sacrifice working 
itself out in benevolence and the realization of liberty, equalitv and 
fraternity in society. The value of education, he also said, is that it 
achieves a morality and sense of responsibility enriched by knowledge. 
Learning leads to thinking and thinking to faith and faith produces the 
strength that can move worlds. On this thinking and this faith the 
future of China depends. 

Some of Cheeloo’s professors are being invited to speak in govern- 
meit schools. The relation between Christians and non-Christians with- 
in and outside of the University is most cordial. If Christian mission- 
aries can now manifest the true Christ-spirit, that of serving and helping 
instead of ruling and controlling, that of hope and faith instead of 
criticism and cynicism, the service that the foreigner, who is a real friend 
of China, can render in our Christian universities and elsewhere is prob- 
ably greater than ever before. 

Last summer at the Shantung Students’ Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
Conference in Tsingtao, we gave a series of lectures on Labor Problems 
and another on some outstanding world problems, including that of 
World Peace. These included a short history of the rapid rise of the 
Modern Will-to-Peace, with its hundreds of national and international 
peace movements. As a result more than twenty students called a special 
meeting and asked us how they could study international affairs in their 
schools and work for World Peace. 

When the schools opened this Fall, we wrote to all these students, 
suggesting ways to organize discussion groups to study international 
affairs, as well as the methods and movements to abolish war. These 
students are specially interested in the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
which represents the largest organized, international peace movement in 
the world. We have received replies from several middle schools stating 
that they are organizing groups, and that they wish to get literature on 
these lines. 

Seven or eight of these students, who became specially interested in 
international problems, were from Cheeloo. These have organized an 
International Friendship Club, which has already planned a series of 
public lectures on international problems. The object of this club is not 
only to study international understanding and good-will. It is also its 
purpose to assist the Christian middle schools in Shantung, to get literature 
and speakers to carry on discussions on methods for the peaceful solution 
of the irritating and perplexing problems of our modern world. The 
club hopes also to be able to send a few students and teachers to Korea, 
Japan, Siberia and Manchuria next summer, to study social and economic 
movements, get in touch with national and social leaders and seek an 
understanding of the problems of other nations, as well as to work for 
international peace and good-will. 
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Science and commerce have changed men’s thinking; old religions 
have changed or been swept entirely away; venerable institutions are 
being rejected as useless or looked upon with doubt, and all moral 
standards have been put under the search light of modern thought and 
criticism. There is a universal feeling that the present social order is 
unstable and insecure. There is recognition, also, of the world-wide 
suffering and injustice, which is expressing itself either in pessimism or 
in the new ideas of nationalism and class struggle. In addition modern 
doubt has also turned its piercing eyes on violence itself as a method 
suited to solve political and economic problems. Men’s minds are more 


open than ever to the method of Christ which involves no destructions, 


no social losses and no. reactions. This is especially true of students 
today. 

_ The modern student has a great longing for freedom, for spiritual 
guidance, for true religion, for social justice and for the realization of 
human brotherhood and world peace. He’ is no longer satisfied with 
dogmatic statements, but is more than ever willing to seek with others 
for true ideals and for the life worth-while. There are no longer any 
taboos. Nothing is too sacred to be discussed or investigated. The 
modern student has no patience with sham and make belief. He seeks 
reality! For him the unpardonable sin is hypocrisy and lack of 
sympathy. But did not these also receive the most stinging rebukes from 


- the Master? 


When this modern Chinese student, wholesome, frank, fearless and 
full of idealism, comes face to face with Christ, he finds Him infinitely 
greater than western civilization and the Church. He finds Him 
adequate for his own moral needs. He finds in Him a revelation of the 
deepest meaning of his own idealism. He finds in His spirit the 
solution of the social problems of our modern civilization. -He finds His 
way the means for the integration of our strife-torn world. 


Evangelism in West China 
T. TORRANCE 


VANGELISTIC methods in West China differ much from what 
they are at home. We have to adapt ourselves to the audience. 

It is necessary to approach men and make the appeal to them 

in such a way that what you say will carry conviction. In West 

China, furthermore, we have opportunities for work which war and 
Communism have destroyed in many places in East China. The 
Szechuanese are, at present, most ready to listen to the Gospel; mission- 
aries never were so popular in this province as now. While the 
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circumstances are still fresh in my memory I will describe the meeting of 
a recent Sunday evening. 


The Rev. H. J. Openshaw has been my _— earnest co-worker in 
this work. He has a definite gift for aggressive evangelism and is, 
moreover, definitely endued for the task of extending the Kingdom of 
God. We have a hall in the Great-East Street of Chengtu, one of its 
busiest thoroughfares. Here multitudes have heard the plain simple 
Gospel and thousands, who professed interest in Christianity, have signed 
their names and received Davis’ New Testaments together with catechisms 
and tracts. | 

Our plan is to stand on the street in the evenings as the business 
houses are closing and the crowds are moving homewards, and while 
distributing from 500 to 800 tracts on each occasion we invite passers- 
by to enter and listen. Response is always immediate. Men begin to 
trickle in. A convert acts as usher. A lad from Mr. Openshaw’s blind 
school plays the organ. I enter when the hall is half-filled and lead the 
singing. When we have sung the third hymn the hall is filled; often 
many are standing. Then Mr. Openshaw appears. He uses a few 
minutes in his own inimitable way to put all at their ease, often getting 
the audience to sing a chorus. Prayer follows and then I begin speaking. 


On this particular night the hymns were, “‘God is the Heavenly 
Father’, “Come every soul by sin oppressed” and “Jesus loves me’’, the 
message in each being co-ordinated and cumulative. 


Text or subject and hymns are always written up in large char- 
acters so that every one can read them. This time it was the 130th 
Psalm—the sinner, out of the depths of his woe, ayers to Jehovah 
for help and forgiveness. 


I began by making a pointed enquiry! “Coming in here, do you 
seek truth? Do you prefer the true to the false?” I said I wanted 
answers to these questions at the start because they would make much 
difference in regard to what I should say. I paused for an answer. My 
aim was to get them to commit themselves so that I might afterwards 
have a leverage in bringing a number to a decision. On such a plain 
question they could scarcely hefitate; their reply was unanimous that 


' they preferred the true to the false. 


“Very well then, do you believe in God the maker of heaven and 
earth or these dumb gods of carved wood and plastered mud? You 
cannot consistently serve both. Your, forefathers believed in God. His 
name is repeatedly mentioned in your classical books. Why is it you 
disavow Him whom they believed?” Here I showed them a list of the 
number of times His name occurred in each book. No one could dispute 
these figures. ‘How then’, I asked, “does it happen that you worship 
idols ?” 
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I then drew forth and held up, so that all could see it, a gaudily 
painted wooden idol, hollow and hideously worm-eaten. “Look, this is 
what you worship’, I said. A general laugh went round! “See how 
brightly it is painted in different colours! Doesn’t it look handsome?” 
The tittering continued. Then I turned it round before the light and 
exposed its hollow, decrepit, rotten condition behind. The laughter 
deepened into a convulsive roar! “Come now!’, I continued, “Why 
don’t you forthwith get down on your knees and call on it to protect 
you? Don’t you reverence the gods?” “Oh no!”, some called out, 
“We don’t”. . “You do not! That is good! You can see plainly then 
that men’s choice lies between the God of the universe and this thing. 
Let me ask all plainly, do you want the true God or the false gods?” 
“Yes, we want the true God’, they answered. “Very well then I can 
proceed. to tell you about Jehovah who is mentioned in the Psalm just 
read to you.” 

I then continued as follows :—“The name means God in His saving 
relationship to mankind. Here you have the record of a sinner calling 
on Him out of the gulf of remorse and sorrow. We are all sinners in 
God’s sight. There is none holy; no, not one! We cannot save our- 
selves but we can plead His mercy as revealed in His Word. Do you 
see this Bible in my hand? It is God’s Word. There are two parts in 
it. The first tells us about this Jehovah-Saviour; the second tells us 
about Jesus the Saviour. In both it is God who saves, the first tells 
how Jesus was going to come, to be a Saviour and the second how He 
came. God sent Him. He loved the world. He could not leave us 
alone in our sin. He opened up a way of Salvation for all who were 
willing to repent and call upon His name. This Psalm shows us how 
we should call in contrition and deep humility. The vital thing for 
you and me is that we should call and call earnestly and with believing 
hearts. Trust in God’s promise of pardon. Whosoever shall call upon 
God in the Name of Jesus shall be saved. I am afraid your woeful 
state has not yet sufficiently dawned on you.”’ 

Then the awfulness of sin at the cross was made plain. Christ, 
God’s only son, had to die for it. He took the sinner’s place. There 
he bore away the sin of the world. He became our righteousness. We 
trust in His merit not our own. Therefore we can plead His mercy 
effectually.. The plea is certain and sure. Through the name of Jesus 
is published the message of free pardon and deliverance. “Remember, 
I beseech you, the necessity of the prayer this Psalm teaches us to make!” 

“But I have something more to say to you’, I continued. “I 
showed you how your ancestors believed in God. Is it possible that 
they too knew Him under His name of Jehovah? Listen. You know 
full well how you all when in bereavement, great distress or extreme 
suffering inevitably cry out ‘Ya-e-Wei, O! Is this not so?” “Yes”, 
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they answered. “Will you be surprised if I tell you that this distress. 
call of yours is so nearly the same in sound’ to the Old Testament name 
of Jehovah that it is startling to the ears of foreigners every time they 
hear it? You seem to be unknowingly calling on Jehovah as_ people 
used in reality to do thousands of years ago. You have various roots 
or relics of ancient religious customs among you, which makd it obvious 
that you Chinese once knew far more than you do now. - At New Year 
time you put blood over the doorway for good luck. You have certain 
full-moon observances. Your Emperors, up till the Revolution, had an 
annual national sacrifice to God on behalf of their subjects. These 
things are all;relics of antiquity. And this ‘Ya-e-Wei’ moan would 
almost be one too. If not, as least it provides a good 
illustration of the meaning of this Psalm. Jesus is He who saves us 
when we call on God in like manner. There is mercy for every anguished 
heart in Him. He came because He heard the moan of the sinner, the 
sighing of the prisoner and the cry of the oppressed. __ 

“The Jehovah of the Old Testament and the Jesus of the New 
Testament, we see, when the light dawns on us, to be the same Person 
under different names, or the same name given differently. If 
“Ya-e-Wei’ means Jehovah, it follows you have been calling on Jesus 
though you knew it not. Whom you ignorantly were calling on, 
we now make known to you. And what a Saviour He is! Any way 
the name of Jesus means that He saves all who call upon Him. And 
ihere is none other name given under Heaven whereby we can be saved. 
What is going to be your response to Him tonight?” 

Pastor Openshaw then took his turn. As he arose, every eye was 
turned on him. Beginning easily he was very soon reiterating, con- 
firming, expanding and applying what had been said, with many incisive 
points of his own thrown in. Warning and encouragement, denunciation 
and pleading followed so hard on each other that all mingled as one in 
the rapid irresistible flow of his rhetoric. It was like an overwhelming 
cavalry charge after a tense battle! He appealed for a show of hands of 
those who were ready to turn to the true God and call on His Glorious 
Name. They were so numerous we could not count them. While a 
colporteur went around with his Gospels an invitation was given to any 
who wanted to enrol their names to come forward. Bight did so and 
received ‘Davis’ New Testaments. 

Why did not the others who had raised their hands come and enrol 
also? It would break caste; be inconvenient to make an open confession; 
it might lead to persecution ; it would be easier to believe in secret. Some 
wanted time to adj just themselves ; such a radical change could not, they 
thought, be made in a day. 

We came away feeling we had aut heathenism another hard blow; 
we had proclaimed the mercy of God; we had lifted up Christ Jesus, 
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GLIMPSES OF FUKIEN. 


I. Wood Sawyers. II. Small duck tender. 
III, IV. Ing Tai Tamped-Earth Tiger Trap. When the tiger enters 
he releases a bait-dog which returns home and thus announces the capture, 
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THe anp THE NEw IN FUKIEN., 


I. Old Transportation. II. Modern Athletic Field. | 
III. Methodist: Chapel, IV. Buddhist Monk in Training. 
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and the word preached by the working of the spirit of God would save 
some. While every man returned to his own house we ourselves went 
to the Mount of Olives in earnest prayer that our seed-sowing might not 
be in vain, even though it might be many days ere its precious fruit 
would be garnered. 


The Chinese Church in 1830 
A Forgotten Page of Church History 
GEO. H. MCNEUR. 


RI C. A. Nelson’s notes entitled “One Hundred Years Ago” in 
the June REcorDER have stirred me to share with its readers 
some brief sketches from a story I hope to publish soon in 
Chinese and English—the biography of Rev. Liang Afa, the 
first Chinese Protestant evangelist. We know far too little of the early 
disciples who shared the labor of our pioneer missionaries in laying the 
foundations of the Christian Church in this land. | 
The beginning of 1830 saw another member added to the little 
band of Christians which had gathered round Robert Morrison. His 
name is Romanized by Morrison as Kew-a-gong, but in Cantonese he 
is known as Wat Ah Ngong (Jf fi). He was baptized in Dr. 
Morrison’s home at Macao. Before coming into contact with the 
missionary Wat had been an idle worthless fellow neglecting his family 
responsibilities and without regular employment. When engaged as a 
workman by the mission he was placed under the tutelage of Liang A fa, 
the printer who had been baptized by Milne at Malacca in 1816 and 
ordained later by Morrison as an evangelist. Liang taught Wat his 
rade and ‘at the same time instructed him in the truths of Scripture. 
From the first he was deeply impressed, the earliest evidence of this 
being concern for the well-being of his family. After his baptism he 
went straight home and, urged his wife to forsake the worship of idols 
and trust in Jesus for the forgiveness of sins. In first seeking to win 
his wife he was following the example of his teacher Liang, but 
unfortunately without the same success. When he knelt to pray she 
was astonished to see someone worshipping without the use of incense 
and candles and reproached him for renouncing the gods of his fathers 
and turning to the god of the foreigners. She went to her neighbors 
with her complaint saying her husband refused to eat food offered to 
‘the gods. She railed and mocked at his morning devotions which she 
said brought her bad luck in that it had rained on her washing day! 
But nothing could shake Ah Ngong’s new faith. The young disciple 
{elder however in years) joined Liang Afa in his evangelistic work, 
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assisting him in printing and distributing Christian literature. They 
went together to Mr. Liang’s home in Koming (j§ 8A), where they 
studied the Scriptures and printed and bound the books which Mr. 
Liang had composed. Then on May 28 they left Canton for a long 
tour to Kochow ( % #4) a city some 250 miles to the south west. Mr 
Liang’s journal (fortunately preserved) describes their experiences 
during this itineration. Tracts were distributed at the markets en 
route, and in Kochow city over seven hundred books were given away, 
most of them to the students gathered for the official examinations. The 
workers returned to Canton on July 14 full of gratitude for journeying 
mercies and a great opportunity for service. 

It may be of interest if I briefly complete Mr. Wat’s life story. In 
1831 he was engaged by the London Missionary Society as an evangelist 
and continued his labors to a ripe old age. He acquired from Mr. J. R. 
Morrison (Dr. Morrison’s eldest son) a knowledge of lithography and 
occupied himself printing tracts in Macao and distributing them in the 
neighborhood. He published a number of sheet tracts with Scriptures 
passages on one side and pictures on the other. Though exposed to 
constant ridicule and opposition he rejoiced in every opportunity to 
further the cause of his Saviour. During the few years Morrison lived 
after receiving this man into the Church the pioneer found great comfort 
and satisfaction in his consistent and earnest life. Some years after 
Dr. Morrison’s death Ah Ngong unwittingly offended one of his 
acquaintances who reported him to the police as having connection 
with foreigners. A warrant was issued for his arrest but he learned 
of his danger and fled to a British ship anchored at Lintin Island (near 
Hongkong) and proceeded in it to Malacca. There he labored faith- 
fully among the Chinese from 1836 till 1844 when the headquarters of 
the L.M.S. was removed to Hongkong, whither he went with Dr. Legge. 
He continued the work, of an evangelist in that colony during the early 
years of British occtipation, being associated with his old friend Liang 
Afa and Dr. Legge’s very capable assistant Hoh Tsun Shin. Later he 
became catechist in the Medical Missionary Society’s hospital there. 
Dr. Hobson (Morrison’s son-in-law) bore the warmest testimony to his 
character, earnestness and ability. The Rev. Geo. Smith, afterwards 
first Bishop of Victoria also records seeing Mr. Wat—then an elderly 
and venerable figure with a saintly face and earnest manner—preaching 
the Gospel on Chinese territory opposite Hongkong. 

Now let us return to 1830. Mr. Nelson has reminded us that in 
February of that year Rev. E. C.. Bridgman and Rev. D. Abeel arrived 
at Canton. On March 25 Dr. Morrison invited these two American 
brethren to his room in the foreign factory area to meet Liang Afa. 
The impression left on their minds was expressed in the words “He bears 
the image of the Lord Jesus”. Before they parted Mr. Liang read the 
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tenth chapter of St. Luke in Chinese and spoke briefly on the second 
verse “The harvest truly is plenteous but the laborers are few; pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that He send forth laborers into His 
harvest.” Then they all knelt while Mr. Liang led them in prayer, Dr. 
Morrison translating it into English while they were still on their knees. 
Dr. Morrison told the two friends Liang’s prayers were so different 
from the set phraseology of the formalist in that they were so feelingly — 
adapted to circumstances. They carried with them the evidence of their 
origin and sincerity. Thus a century ago the Church in America made 
its first direct contact with the Church in China and the two pioneers 
received a further seal of their ordination and commission from the 
lips and heart of Liang Afa. Surely some Christian artist will draw 
the picture of this Anglo-Chinese-American Christian group in 1830. 

From Liang Afa’s own account of life in his village home we get 
material for another picture. The father for whom he had prayed for 
years was there. As a result of the son’s earnest preaching the old man 
was now ready to admit that the God of the Scriptures was the True 
God, and to bow before Him in worship. But he still continued to 
worship the gods of his own people, protesting in defence that he could 
not presume to think himself wiser than the Emperor and his ministers 
who worshipped these gods. Thus, like the Samaritans of old, he 
“feared Jehovah and served graven images’. Mr. Liang’s wife, his 
faithful partner through many years of lowly and perilous witness to 
the Gospel, was also there. Then there were two children—the first 
born a son, named Tsun Teh, of whom the father had great expectations, 
and a little daughter Ah Chim. During that year 1830 another son 
was born, and it is the anticipation, realisation, and subsequent dis- 
appointment attached to this event that adds a peculiar pathos to the 
record. The mother almost lost her own life, the father plumbed the 
depths of despair, and very soon the tiny lamb was borne away in the 
arms of the Good Shepherd. Ah Ngong was a frequent visitor in the 
home as learner and fellow craftsman. 

Just to help you sense the atmosphere of that first Chinese 
Protestant home let me piece together some extracts from the diary. A 
week before setting out on his long itineration at a time when his wife’s 
condition made them anxious, Mr. Liang chose the tenth chapter of 
St. Matthew for their Sunday meditation explaining to his wife and 
son how the Saviour of the world when on earth sent His disciples out 
everywhere to preach the Gospel. He then told them that after the 
block had been engraved and the tracts he had written had been printed 
Ah Ngong and he must go out as did the disciples and distribute them 
among the people, preaching to all willing to hear the Gospel. Just 
before starting he again explained their purpose to his family, telling 
them not to be anxious because they were engaged in God’s business and 
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He would watch over them by day and night. If tempted to fee 
anxious they must just pray for them. He read and explained the 
words, “Confirming the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to continue 
in the faith, and that through many tribulations we must enter into the 
Kingdom of God’. The next day the two men set out in apostolic 
fashion on their first missionary journey. It has to be remembered that 
the preaching of the Gospel and the distribution of Christian interateny 
was a capital offence according to Chinese law. 

After three months’ separation the return home is “a reuiiia 
“Arrived home and glad to find all well. After sitting a while had 
worship with my wife and son, thanking God for His protecting grace.” 

The understanding between husband and wife is shown in the 
following incident. On the fifteenth day of the seventh moon Afa 
was talking with his wife about the foolish waste of money in connection 
with the propitiatory sacrifices for the souls of the dead held annually 
on that day. He said “In spite of the serious economic results everyone 
is glad to take part. When I urge people not to do this wickedness and 
waste their money I am railed at by them.” His wife replied “Who 
among the people today can differentiate between what is right and 
what is wrong? What the crowd is happy to do each individual wishes 
to do. We are not willing to follow the crowd in burning incense, 
paper money and candles and so I continually hear people say of you, 
‘He talks like a Roman Catholic’, or “He vilifies the gods and spirits 
and will certainly suffer some great calamity’”. Mr. Liang said “Do 
you share the idea of these people that because I exhort them not to 
worship idols some calamity will come upon me?’ The wife replied, 
“My desire is that there shall be no calamity. All I fear is that we two, 
husband and wife, may not be able to keep all God’s commandments and 
thus suffer calamity.” To which Mr. Liang responded “You are right. 
But sometimes God causes His servants to suffer hardship in order that 
their hearts may be awakened and they may be taught there is no place 
of rest and blessedness in this world”. It was very soon after that wife 
and husband went down together into the valley of the shadow, but in 
God’s mercy they came out again into the light and were spared for 
many years of united service. In joy and sorrow they were one in 
heart. We do well to remember these Christians of 1830. 
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What can Christianity Contribute to Chinese 
Village Life? 
EMMA HORNING 


I. SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


“(=™="IET us consider the needs of our people. A new science called 
psychology is destroying the old conception of the soul, and 


demonstrating with cruel logic the interdependence of body, mind 

and spirit, and pointing out the fact that if we would save the 

soul we must save the whole. The crying need of our people in 
the country today serves to back up the statement. Every preacher in the 
country, when he calls the people to church, is sure to meet this query, if we 
have no food to eat how can we worship? 

Since the church is the only organization that has been krfown by its 
works to be ‘the maker of Conscience’ and to be always interested in direct- 
ing, fostering and molding vital opinions and thoughts that have to do with 
the civilization of the race, it has got to have a more positive object in view 
in regard to her problem of rural reconstruction in China, so that its efforts 
will be efficiently directed and really amount to something. 

- Reconstruction consists of forsaking all that is undesirable and un- 
progressive in the old civilization, and introducing that which is desirable 
and really beneficial in modern western civilization, so as to create and 
mold a virtuous and perfect state of society .... I trust the church will, 
without difficulty work it out and carry it into effect in the spirit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”? 


This is a call of one of China’s countrymen, but it is a call that 
involves such tremendous problems that it will take more than a program 
of religious education can undertake. ‘Still it must bear its part of the 
burden and do all it can, for as this Chinese says, the whole life is 
involved in getting something to eat. 


II. AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT 


The village people are sadly in need of scientific knowledge. They 
believe that rust is the work of disembodied spirits who have not been 
properly appeased by sacrifice, that the eclipse is the dragon eating the 
sun or moon, and consequently it is necessary to make a great noise 
with drums, bells and firecrackers to drive him away and save the 
light for their use. Hail is believed to be the work of an angry spirit 
and must be frightened away in a like manner to save-the crops. The 
diseases of animals and plants which they can not understand always 
have some such explanation. Most of their fears we can explain 
scientifically, so if we could teach them the facts and offer a cure we 
would contribute an untold blessing. 


. Tai Ping!Hong, “The Christian Church and Rural Reconstruction”, Article in 


l 
The Chinese Recorder. Oct. 1921. 
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“Improved seed, the control of insects and diseases, the use of new 
fertilizer, co-operative effort in securing honest and protective credit, can 
be made to teach the farmer of the God who loves him—in contra-distinction 
to the myriads of unappeased spirits with which his life is so beset. These 
experiences he can understand for they are the very essence of his daily life, 
He, too, can comprehend in love and in spirit, if not in more intellectual 
ways, that Jehovah, indeed, careth for the land and that His eyes are upon 
it always.” | 


III. MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Scientific knowledge from a medical standpoint will mean untold 
blessing to the Chinese people. When they understand that germs are 
causing most of their sickness and premature deaths rather than evil 
spirits, a great change will take place in the sanitary condition of the 
homes. It will greatly improve the care of the mother and child at , 
birth and decrease the mortality of children to an amazing degree. The 
scourge ‘of tuberculosis will then be more easily controlled and the many | 
skin diseases cured. | 

When trained nurses have taught them how to care for their sick 
and aged, when special homes have been provided for their unfortunates 
and when schools have been established for their blind and deaf and 
dumb, then they will feel a great burden lifted from their homes and 
untold suffering will be relieved. 3 


IV. PARENT TRAINING 


The parents are in special need of scientific training for teaching 
their children, which Christians can supply through a religious education 
program. Ancestral‘worship has developed the patriarchal form of 
government in the home to such an extent that the children are repressed 
to the point of timidity in the sterner homes and allowed to rule the 
whole family in the careless ones. The daughter-in-law is usually re- 
| pressed to the point of silent obedience. Cooperation and initative on 
the part of children are seldom known. 

g Parent training classes, teaching Christian love and democracy, 

equality of the sexes, cooperation, etc., would make a great change in 
: their homes. . They would then have the means of solving many of the 

perplexing problems which make their lives such a grind and burden. 


V. VITAL RELIGION 


George A. Coe says: 


“Religion is a feeling of absolute dependence. ... Religion is not a 
product of intellectual leisure, but a grind for existence—a grind that ever 
seeks to transform itself into freedom and joy.’ | 


2. J. H: Reisner, Evaluating the Rural Church, Article The Chinese Recorder for 
April 1926, p. 246: 
3. A Social Theory of Religious Education, p. 60. 
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If this definition of religion is true we find that the village folk 
are very religious indeed and their experience thus forms a very rich 
and needy field for religious education. They have a feeling of absolute 
dependence on the universe about them. They feel utterly at the mercy 
of the spirits, the gods and the ancestors. On them they depend for 
rain, for food, for clothing, for children, for healing, for protection, 
for peace, for happiness and for any high ideals to which they may 
aspire. 

Their religion is not a product of intellectual leisure, for they have 
little education or ability to indulge in intellectual pursuits, or little 
leisure. There is a constant grind, a patient, plodding, endless toil, day 
in and day out, year in and year out, till they are laid away in mother 
earth. It is only too true that they are seeking for freedom and joy. 
They are ever hoping and praying that some good fortune will bring 
prosperity to their door, enabling them to live at ease; that the gods will 
serd them filial sons who will hold up the honor of the family and 
continue the worship of the ancestorg before the tablet in the home and 
at the grave out in the field; that they may be able to appease the wrath 
of the spiritual powers that some calamity may not fafl upon their crops, 
their animals, or their families, and finally that they may have eternal 
joy in the Western Paradise of Heaven. 

This constant feeling of need, and the continual search for some 
power to transform their continual grind into freedom and joy makes 
them particularly open to religious teaching. There is no other subject 
that meets with so quick a, response and holds the attention longer, for 
it is their life, their all, and it is bound up with every experience. For 
this reason the experience curriculum will particularly meet their need. 
Their religion has sadly failed to give them the joy and freedom which 
they seek, and only the extremely bare necessities of life have far too 
often fallen to their lot. Therefore, they will eagerly embrace any means 
that promises to fulfill their hopes more efficiently, and we feel we have 
this means in our conception of God as a good Father and Jesus Christ 
as the brother to all. 


“The religious life in its innermost heart and core, consists in personal 
devotion to a supreme personality. Whatever religion may include, this is 
the tap-root out of which it all grows, and upon the continued vitality of 
which everything else depends. Doctrine has its place; organization and 
ecclesiastical machinery are to;a certain extent necessary; social service is a 
natural outcome and tangible evidence within; but that life itself, in its 
innermost essence begins, continues, and ends, in personal devotion to a 
supreme being. It is here that the Christian history began, in the personal 
call to personal discipleship; and whenever any substitute is put in the 
place of that, religion dies at the core.’’* 


4. Frederick Tracey. The Psychology of Adolescence, p. 205. 
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Christians can supply their needs in the Christian conception of 
God, who is a kind father, caring for His children in an orderly way 
and able to supply all their needs if they will cooperate with Him. 
They are sadly ‘n need of an integrated, orderly, friendly, cooperating 
religion, all of which Christianity can supply. 

Fortunately they have the germ of the idea of the Fatherhood of 
God among their beliefs from which to develop the Christian conception. 
They practically all believe in “Lao Tien Yeh,” “The Old Heavenly 
Father,” with particular emphasis on the “old,” for special honor and 
reverence is always paid to age in China. They say that He gives us 
our food and clothing, the sunshine and, the rain, and that He is above 
all other gods; however, Fie is so far away that He is more or less imper- 
sonal to most of the people. They never have an} image made of Him. 
Sometimes He is called just “Heaven,” sometimes “Heavenly Ruler.” 
Some say that He hears and answers prayer, that He knows men and 
their future and that He is loving, just and impartial. Although some 
few have this personal conception, still the ideas are vague and uncertain, 
and so need to be vivified and enriched. Taoism feels Him in the 
“Tao,” and Confucius refers to Him. He says, “He who desires to know 
men must of necessity first know God.’ Mencius, one of his later 
disciples, recognised Tao but less vividly than his master. H. H. Dubs 
expresses Confucius’ conception of God in the following. 


“He felt that his mission was not his alone but was that of the Supreme 
Power of the universe, and that his power had given him a mission to spread 
his message among the people, and that even arrest and death could not 
prevail against this power. He cared nought for the praise of men, but 
only for the recognition of ‘heaven’. In such lofty utterance we recognize 
a man whose religious convictions, like those of Socrates, were too deep and 
profound for hasty utterance, and who also believed in God in a sense far 
higher than the multitude.’® 


The common people always worship “Lao Tien Yeh” at New 
Year time, at weddings and the first and the fifteenth of each month. 
Some call worshiping the idols worshiping God. He is always wor- 
shiped out under the open sky. At New Year and at weddings a shrine 
is placed in the center of the open court, where incense is burned and 
food offered to Him. - The culmination of this worship is found in 
that of the Emperor, who from ancient times, every year, amid elaborate 
ceremonies, ascended the beautiful white marble Altar of Heaven in the 
imperial city and worshiped God in the name of all his people. Of 
course this ceremony has ceased since there is no Emperor. 

The most vivid conception of the Fatherhood of God that I have 
met was that of a well-to-do widow in a secluded village on a mountain 


5. “The Confucianf attitude to the worship of Ancestors”, Article in The Chinese 
Recorder, August, 1927. 
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side. After we had told her of the loving Heavenly Father through the 
story of the Prodigal Son, she said: 


“Yes, I understand. I have trusted Him ever since my husband died. 
I was left with my family of children and my aged mother to support and 
protect. I had no one else on whom to depend, so every day I went out in 
the open court and looked up into the heavens and told “Lao T ien Yeh’ 
that I was depending on Him for help. When the children went out on the 
hillside to herd the sheep I asked Him to protect them from the wolves; 
when we planted the fields I asked Him to give us food to eat; when my 
dear old mother died I asked Him to provide money for an honorable 
funeral; when my son was old enough to marry I asked Him to provide 
money enough for a wife and the wedding expenses. Yes! Indeed He 
has helped me every step of the way. Now I have a good daughter-in-law 
and this year we have been blessed with a beautiful grandson. ‘Lao Tien 
Yeh’ has been so good to me.” 


This widow found a solution for many of her problems in her 
beautiful conception of God. Her experience of faith and trust is 
rather rare but it points the way to the method of helping the masses. 


Another writer says: 


“The systematization of China’s theistic ideas would assist in setting up 
the Christian religion in China. Just as ‘Shang Ti’ has now become the term 
most commonly used by the Christians for God, so many other theistic ideas 
could be utilized to make the Christian message more intelligible to the 
Chinese and at the same time less foreign. 

‘In China men have often been reminded of the love of the Supreme 
Being for men. But they have rarely been called on to love the Supreme 
Being. I have not found in Chinese thought an idea that corresponds to 
the above as endorsed by Christ. Generally speaking in China people are 
called on much more to honor those above them than to love them. So 
while too much has been said about honoring God, too little has been said 
about loving Him. | 

“It is in connection with man’s relation to God that Christianity can 
make its most distinctive and most valuable contribution to the religions of 
China. China has no book like the Bible. In it the consideration of man 
himself is subordinated to his relation to God, though the two cannot be 
separated. China has not, so far as I know, any code of law that puts 
loving God first. ... No sage is conceived of as the perfect or complete 
embodiment of this good nature as Christ is thought of as revealing the 
nature of God. , 

“The Christian co-operate companionship with God is at one and the 
same time a stimulant to the putting forth of the maximum human effort 
and an assurance that such effort cannot fail. For this reason Christianity 
is optimistic. Religion is not a matter of having the Higher Power do 
things for us or to us but of co-operating with the Supreme Being.’ 


It is in this sense of co-operating with God inj all their experiences 
that this program of religious education is to be the means of aiding 


6. “Some Ideas of the Supreme Being” and “Some Christian Offerings to China”, 
from The Chinese Recorder, Nov: and Dec., 1926. pp., 809, 812, 894. 
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these village people most. Indeed it is the heart of the whole program 
- when it is carried out in full. The sense of peace, harmony and co- 
operation with God in every experience will sweeten and glorify all the 
grind of life, till it is transformed into the freedom and joy for which 
they have been seeking these thousands of years. : 
This co-operation. with God will lead to the brotherhood of men, 
aiding him in developing his “kingdom” through his church of Jesus 
Christ. China has much on which to build this brotherhood. The 
g system of China’s moral conduct includes the five virtues—kindness, 
| rectitude, decorum, wisdom and sincerity. These virtues are exemplified 
in the five human relations,—ruler and subject, father and son, husband 
and wife, younger brother and elder brother, friend and friend. These 
relations have developed a wonderful system of brotherhood. In form 
it has crystallized into the family and the clan. This may have answered 
the purpose for her earlier civilization, but for her developing democracy 
China has need of a brotherhood .that will expand into wider fields of 
society. 


Z. K. Zia, speaking of his country’s needs, says: 


| | “To me, it seems that we need a much more spiritual and divine Saviour 
than Confucius to save this highly materialized world of ours. Only the 
: religion of Christ can save Confucianism from the sinister influence of 
; modern tendencies. China has her Old Testament of Confucianism. She 
needs the New'Testament of Jesus Christ.”* 


It is the life of Jesus and any one who lives the Christ-life that is 
attracting the Chinese scholars as well as the masses today. In Him 
are combined all the values of their religions plus something else. In 
Him we find the universal brotherhood exemplified. Whomever He 
touches He lifts, lifts by His love and His sympathy, lifts by His hope 
_ and His optimism, lifts by His joy and His forgiveness, and lifts by the 
unselfish giving of all that He possesses. Jesus satisfies all the 
aspirations of the Chinese mind. Lao Tze said: ‘“‘Return evil with 
good.”” All of His high moral philosophy is combined in Jesus’ 
teachings. | 

The evils of individualism which Buddhism seeks to suppress by 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, and self-negation, Christ uses for the develop- 
ment of the individual and the socialization of mankind for the spread 
of His great brotherhood, the “Democracy of God.” 


“And, furthermore, Jesus fulfills the ideal of Chinese social institutions. 
; The ideals of Confucian society centers around the family, which is magnified 

: in the clan, and finds expression in filial piety and in the memory of ancestors, 
which is sometimes called ancestor .worship. Filial piety is a great Chinese 
virtue but with the introduction of western social ideals that virtue ‘is 


7. Article “Confucian Civilization” in The Chinese Recorder. 
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cradually losing its grip and we have to find a substitute for it. Shall we 
not find it in the brotherhood of man as a result of the Fatherhood of God 
as expressed in the great Christian Community ?’’® 

Finally we offer them salvation by Christian character for their 
daily living and for eternity. This character is to be obtained by fol- 
lowing the example of Jesus Christ who is the embodiment of the 
Father God and the brother man. It will exemplify noble living in the 
home, in the church brotherhood, gradually in the reconstruction of the 
whole village while spreading to the neighboring villages. 


~ § Francis Wei, “Christ’s New Gift to China”, in Students and the Future of 
Christian Missions, pp. 115. : 


The Original Vows of the Kitchen God 
E 


TRANSLATED BY D. C. GRAHAM 


T} entire book. Respect and pity characters. Reprinted in the 

1 thirteenth year of the Emperor Kuanghsi. 
The Kitchen God ferries (saves) men. May all be 
sympathetic. If you read this book with fixed purpose, all 
happiness will on yow descend. He who is able to treat this book with 
deep consideration can become an immortal god. | 
The sin of blaspheming this book is very great. One who — 

it filthy commits crime. 


THE SACRED BOOK OF THE ORIGINAL VOWS OF THE KITCHEN GOD 
Section I. 


Gentleman, we present you with this book, and hope that you will 
be sympathetic. If you will not read it, then give it to another. 

The printing boards are at Suifu at Yih Dong T’ien Gu Shien T’ang 

There is no charge to any one who wishes to print this book and 
give it away. | 

INcENsE Hymn. (Sung with the incerse in the hands. After 
singing or chanting} the incense is placed before the Kitchen God.) 

When the incense of the sandlewood or the Laurus is burning 
warm, as a matter of course there is a marvellous communion (between 


*In a few places the translation is in semi-metrical form. For the sake of space 
these have been changed into paragraphs. Editor. 

l. This is a Taoist Sacred Book. The concepition of the vows of the Kitchen 
Ged is probably an imitation of the vows of the Buddhist God, Amitabha. 
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men and the gods). The fragrance reforms all thoughts until they 
reach th ninth heaven. Then all the holy ones draw near the pavilion 
and thoroughly examine all creatures of the dust, prostrating themselves 
and worshipping in the hall the sacred books and the refreshments. With 
a whole heart I obediently do obeisance. 

The Great Honored One of Heaven who has unlimited powers and 
answers prayer. (Repeat three times). 

We present you a copy. We hope you will be sympathetic. If 
you will not read it, give it to someone else.” 


A magical incantation to purify the mind. 


High and exalted star who unceasingly answers prayer and trans- 
forms, who expels the demonical and binds ogres, protects men’s lives 
and bodies, causing their wisdom to be bright and pure, their hearts and 
minds to be peaceful, their three souls (= 9®) never to leave their bodies 
and their (seven) spirits (+6 #) never to be lost.® 


A magical incantation for purifying the mouth. 


Vermilion-red-mouth-god who spits forth the unclean and exnds 
the poisonous; air-tongue god who corrects natural relationships, per- 
meates life, and nourishes minds; the thousands of tooth-gods in order 
who reject the demonical and protect the true; throat-god with tiger’s 
roar; breath-god who swallows saliva; heart-god red and great, who 
can cause me to attain to the knowledge of truth; thought-god who re- 
fines saliva, causing the true breath to last forever. 


A, magical incantation for purifying the body. 

Spirit-precious-heavenly-honored-one who comforts the bodies and 
forms and the souls and spirits of your followers; the five viscera are 
marvellous; the ranks of green dragons and white tigers are numerous; 
red bird, yellow military (refers to some creature), protect my true 
character. 


A magical incantation for purifying heaven and earth. 


Heaven and earth exist as a matter of course. Evil odors disappear. 
In the cave it is very mysterious. The brightness is very great. Every- 
where, majestic god, cause me to be natural. Spiritually-precious charm- 
commands,* everywhere proclaim in the nine heavens. Ch’ien Lo Dan 
Lo Dong Kang Ta’i Shuen ( & # fa #6 HK Y),” behead ghosts, 
bind demons, and save all people. Middle mountain magical incantation, 
take the jade words of the Heavenly-honored One and chant them once, 


2. Printed in red ink. 

3. The conception is that in dreams or trances the three souls or huen (&) and the 
seven spirits or p’eh (@%) may depart from the body, which is regarded as a calamity. 

4. Refers to the commands of the gods, generally printed on charms. 

5: This is the name of a deity. 
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and the demons will be expelled forever. Accordingly go to the five 
sacred mountains, and know and hear the eight seas, then the devil- 
king with bound head will serve my chariot, the fierce and the unclean 
will disappear, and the true breath will last forever. 


_ A magical incantation of the golden light. 


Heaven and earth are the most wonderful ancestors, the foundation 
of all life. If I cultivate myself broadly through ten thousand kalpas, 
witness of my power will be born. In the three regions, inside and out, 
only Tao (3%)° is venerable. If we have Tao, our bodies have golden 
light that envelop our persons with brightness. It (Tao) is invisible, 
and cannot be heard. It encircles heaven and earth, and nourishes all 
creatures. Receive and preserve it ten thousand times, and your body 
will have light. The three divisions will then protect, and the five gods 
will especially worship you. You will employ the thunder demons, and 
spooks will fear. Elves will melt away. One who has Tao can cause 
loud thunder, although the thunder-god conceals his name. Great wisdom 
is then revealed. The five breaths then appear, and the golden light 
quickly manifests itself, and covers and protects the immortals. 


A magical incantation for pacifying the local gods. 


The tudis (#%)* around here are the most intelligent among the 
gods. They ascend to heaven, and descend to earth, come out of the 
darkness, and enter the light. They help me by carrying messages to 
the gods, and do not delay them. When results have been attained, 
their names I will report clearly (to the gods) above. 


With a whole heart I obediently do obéisance. 


Jade-pure holy region, in which is the pure, small heavenly palace, 
in which is the place in the midst of Yoh Lo Shiao Tai ( @ # # & )®, 
above the Sen Lo Gin Hong ( in which is revealed the 
Fan Shiang (4 #8)*° who has deeds, in which there is divine communion 
without bounds, in which the truly mysterious is fully revealed, in which 
the hindrances, both the formless and those having form, are broken, in 
which all creatures are saved and gathered up, and in which there is no 
distinction between the wise and the foolish, the high and the low; the 
marvellous methods of which are hard to understand and whose wise 
ways are unfathomable—great mercy, great purpose, great holiness, 


great compassion, that save men without measure. 


6. The word Tao is very comprehensive denoting the cosmical order, including 
nature and human society, and closely akin to the Logos idea. Various translations are 
a -—_ path, plies a principle’ or doctrine, rectitude, intelligence, reason, etc. 

8. Said to be a quiet place. 

9. A very. exalted place. 
10. Said to be a Buddha. 
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O Primary Heavenly Honored One, 
With a whole heart I obediently do obeisance! 


Your commands are from the north dipper. Your throne guards 
the eastern kitchen.* You are the most honorable among the five 
sacrifices. You have the learning of the nine spirits, are ears and eyes 
of the highest Heaven, control the calamities and blessings of lower 
earth, record merit and misdeeds, weigh the good-and evil of men, and 
create all things which come from water or fire. All people depend on 
your help in the use of cooking utensils. Calamities and happiness al 
depend on your rewards and punishments. The six evils are controlled 
by religious rites so that the four seasons go in right, lucky paths and 
the eight solstices manifest themselves as fortunate, and prayers will be 
answered. When we are influenced, then (the Kitchen God) wil 
certainly know it. He has great mercy and great willingness, great 
holiness and great compassion, exercising authority over our homes. 
The Great Unity memoralizes good things. 

The Kitchen God—rule of the court—Hymn for beginning the sacred 
book. In space there is nothing higher. It is hard to conceive. One 
meets it (once) in ten thousand Kalpas and a thousand births. Today 
I can hear this truly wonderful way. I vow to — minutely 
the first principle. 


The sacred book of the diastealh vows of the Kitchen God. 
The way of mercy; section one. 


Once upon a time the Original Heavenly Honored One came down 
from. the peaceful, heavenly palace, and riding on a beautiful cloud of 
eight colors, and mounting on the pure wind of the nine breaths, he 
looked over all the universe. He went everywhere through the three 
regions. All at one time the most holy high worthies, the unlimited 
heavenly immortals, the four varieties of sovereign Buddhas, and the 
heavens, welcomed him from the front or followed him from the rear, 
with dragon flags or phoenix banners, and went circling through Space, 
the fortunate kirin and the majestic phoenix leading, opening the way 
with music of the immortals and spiritual sounds that could be heard by 
those far off and those who were near. Stepping on empty space and 
treading on the void, gradually coming down and going over all parts 
of the universe, and four regions of the world, they halted on P’ong 
Lai Shan (# # yy)."* At that time the eight hundred immortals of 
the earth, the thirty thousand roaming gods, the god Lin Guan ( & ®), 
who investigates (sins, good and evil, etc.), the four gods Gong Ts’ao, 
Chen Huang (3% PB ) the ruler of society, the God of Earth and the 
Dragon God, the Dragon Kings of the four seas, and the divine war- 


11. This refers to the Kitchen God. | 
12; One of the three isles of the blest in the sea east of China. 
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riors of the eight directions, alarmed, hurried along, each proceeding to 
Lin Shan (@@ {lj ), and on all sides arranged in ranks they worshipped 
him, not: daring to look up af him. At that time 


The Original Heavenly Honored. One sat erect on the law throne 
(# 2), and silently moved his original breath. Suddenly (from him) 
light flashed forth, and lighted up all the law region (# Jf),”* and the 
three regions in all ten directions, where all things were disturbed. All 
immortals looked up on account of these wonderful things. Each one 
was very careful, and all waited on the law place (where the gods were 
assembled). At the same time in the universe at the eastern extreme, 
the universe at the southern extreme, the universe at the western 
extreme, the universe at the northern extreme, the heavenly regions in 
the extreme above, and in the regions of hell in the lower extreme, all 
who had left their bodies and had been transformed, with the Kitchen 
God, each and all early put on their ceremonial hats, took up their ivory 
tables,“* and put on their round collars and their black garments de- 
corated with clouds. The legal seats were all grouped together. Making 
the nine prostrations and the three calls, they reported to the Heavenly 
Honored One above, saying, “We, your vassals, accepted the heavy 
responsibility of presiding over the three groups (in heaven, on earth, 
and in hades), and in consequence assemble, preach the law, and enjoy 
feasts. We know that our sins are difficult to escape. We reverently 
hope for your merciful favor, and that you will be obliging and 
abundantly pardon.” 


The Heavenly Honored One replied, ““When the great extreme 
(4k f) first divided, customs were chaotic and simple, and the minds of 
men corresponded. The chaotic and simple became customary. Good 
and evil had not taken form. Men and creatures wera harmonious and 
agreeable, so that immortals and gods could enjoy peace and happiness. 
Afterwards the hearts of men were vastly different from what they were 
in the beginning. The universe was not peaceful, and immortals and 
gods were not tranquil. You above, of course, can govern and carefully 
perform your responsibility. With many kalpas of meritorious actions 
which daily accumulate and become greater, you can accept this heavy 
responsibility without being ashamed. I hope that you will put forth 
the greatest effort with true sincerity, spreading abroad my great in- 
fluence and causing the people of the universe to escape all hardships 
and vexations, and secure peace and joy, so that your desire is fulfilled 
and my heart comforted.” The Kitchen God accepted this decree and 
departed in a dignified way. 


13. The word law is to be understood in the general sense of religious law, 
precepts, principles, doctrines, learning, etc. 


14. Symbols of official power. 
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The Original Heavenly Honored One arose and stood on the law. 
throne, looked ahead with steady gaze, and with joyful thoughts stood 
happily a long while, then sat down. Then the Immortal Who Pre. 
serves Harmony, ne upright the official tablet, bowed to the one on 
high, and petitioned . . the Heavenly Honored One saying, “How 
did the Kitchen God alent himself through the kalpas so as to ascend 
to this position, and because of what good works did he receive this 
responsibility? May .... The Heavenly Honored One explain in 
detail, causing all heavenly immortals and all gods of the land and all 
future mortals to imitate sympathetically and obey so as to arrive at 
this fruitful position.” 

The Heavenly Honored One said, “Good, good! You immortals, 
gods and all creatures now have a great opportunity! -I should tell you 
in detail that because of the oaths and vows of the Kitchen God to 
cultivate the evident fruits of the immortals, after eight trillion kalpas, 
at that early date there was one who was cultivating himself, named 
Tsang Ran. . At one time he saw the people suffering from a calamity 
caused by cold winds, which blew out the light of the sun and caused all 
fires to go out. People were eating grass and wood, chewing and 
swallowing it raw. Many were careless of their lives. At that time 
there was one who was cultivating himself in the spirit-cliff and in the 
warm gorge, developing his true nature. He saw that all mortals were 
in confusion and in bitter circumstances, and were burning incense in 
prayer to heaven. He made oaths and vows to the effect that if men 


should again ‘see the sun of heaven, and should again enjoy the benefits — 


of fire (through cooking), then he would through the successive genera- 
tions control the cooking-stoves of the people, in frying, boiling, and in 
the mixing of flavors, causing mortals to be without hunger and to 
escape the calamities of sickness or poison. When he had completed 
his oaths and his vows, he looked up into space, sorrowfully weeping. 
At that time I was attending the Lin Shan festival. When I saw this 
sorrow, I could not bear it, and conferred on him yang” flame, causing 
him to complete his works so that thereafter it would be in accordance 
with his vows. Afterwards, when the kalpa is completed, men will be 
born in the dawn.*® The Kitchen God rubbed wood and made fire. He 
combined metal and earth (to make stoves), and largely initiated the 
advantages of food and drink. That was Tsang Ran (mf #).'7 When 


his work was reported above, there was conferred upon him the name of 
‘Star Prince of the Heavenly Kitchen’ (K #F # #8). During the 


15. Yang (M) is the male principle, the positive element in nature. Here it 
could mean the sun. - 


16. The dawn is a lucky time ta be born. 


17. Tsang Ran or Chang Ran is a man of ancient times who became the 
Kitchen God. 
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successive kalpas he has been the Kitchen God (# = 3 &%).” The 
Immortal Protector of the Peace said, “The Kitchen God increases the 
benefits of the people. His merit is profound. I have now heard the 
decree. I had not understood the first principles of increasing benefits, 
the methods of performing it, the greatness of the universe, the number 
of living creatures, how the customs of one time could all become alike, 
or how all the advantages could extend everywhere. May... . The 
Merciful One minutely inform me.” 

The Heavenly Honored One replied, “The essence of the five 
vapors*® develops into the five elements.*® The elegance of the five 
elements manifests itself as the five flavors. The Kitchen God used 
heavenly water,” and clay of the earth, and fashioned them into stoves. 
Using metal. he cast it into pots. He used fire from the south to burn 
wood. Two pots were like the sun and the moon. Three pots were 
like the three lights.24 One pot was like the Great Extreme. One that was 
two feet and four inches high was like the twenty-four breaths. One that 
was three feet wide was like the three powers.” One that was three feet 
long or five feet long or seven feet long was to match the male (yang or 
uneven) numbers. Water is on fire in order that fire and water may be 
of mutual assistance. Metal is below water in order that metal and 
water may have contact, causing all people to put grain into the pot, to 
use moderate or fierce fire to boil or to fry, not causing the fire to be too 
fierce or too weak, not causing the water to be too much or too little, 
the strength of the fire being medium and the flavor being long and deep 
(excellent). Flavors are sweet in order to nourish the stomach, bitter 
in order to nourish the mind, sour in order to nourish the liver, pungent 
in order to nourish the lungs, and salty in order to nourish the testicles. 
If the five flavors are complete, then the chief organs* will be 
harmonious, and the blood in the arteries will flow everywhere, filling the 
skin and the bones, and constantly changing. Under such conditions 
the customs of the world will at one time be complete, and people will 
receive favors, not knowing whence they come. The Kitchen God has 
this supernatural power, and in addition has ten great compassionate 
hearts ( ) and ten great sympathetic h¢arts ( The Honored 
One Who Preserves Harmony asked, “How does the Kitchen God, with 
his ten kinds of great compassionate hearts and his ten kinds of great 
sympathetic hearts, show compassion and execute sympathy: I am 
stupid. Permit me to hear it explained minutely.” 


18. Proceeding from rain, sunshine, heat, cold and wind. 
19! Metal, wood, water, fire and earth. 

20. Belonging to the yang or male principle. 

21. Sun, moon and stars. 

22. Heaven, earth and man. 

. Heart, lungs, spleen, liver and kidneys. 


(To be continued). 
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Our Book Table 


SOVIET PROBLEMS 


INTERNATIONAL PAMPHLETS: No. 1 Modern Farming—Soviet Style, by Anna) Louise 
Stronc; No. 2 War in the Far East, by Henry Hatt; No. 3 Chemical Warfare, 
by Donatp A. CAMERON; No. 4 Work or Wages, by Grace M. BurnNHAM; No. 5 
The Struggle of the Marine workers, by N. Sparks. Ten cents each, except No. 5 
is cents. Published by International Pamphlets, 799 Broadway, 

ew York. 


These pamphlets are manifestly propaganda for the Soviet. They are 
well worth perusing by all who would know more about the nature of this 
movement and of the nature of the economic struggle that is going on in the 
labor world, especially in those strata which are more poorly paid. The lot 
of the marine workers is most impressively stated. Modern cooperative 
farming is most attractively stated by Miss Strong. At the same time the 
latest news from Russia would indicate that, in certain very extensive areas 
over 90% of the farm workers have already given up cooperative farming 
and returned to their original farms, that perhaps in the Southern grain 
areas about 50% have continued in these cooperative farms, The success of 
this movement is yet to be demonstrated. In fact, grave doubts suggest 
themselves in the reading of this pamphlet. The fear of war in the Far 
East on the part of the Soviets is due far more to their own aggressions 
than to the intentions of the capitalistic powers. The diabolical oppression 
of hundreds of thousands, yes millions, of Russians through the Soviet 
system is unparallelled by any oppression of labor by capital. There are a 
million Russians in Manchuria who have passed through months of dire 
distress, robbed of all they have possessed; and living in more serious poverty 
than the marine workers, so movingly described by Anna Sparks. The 
same is true of great numbers of Russians in Europe, who should be 
regarded as the unemployed of Russia. 

Mr. Hall is not acquainted, as is the present reviewer, with the war in 
the Far East, which is already being conducted by the Soviet and which 
has caused China more suffering and unemployment than has ever been 
caused by capitalism in any similar time. Her militarism in recent years is 
due largely to Russian influences. The writer of this review believes that 
some of our activities may be further socialized so as to advance the welfare 
of labor and lessen the extreme profits of capital. They will proceed by a 
method of‘ education and of constitutional change rather than by violence. 
He also believes that in the experimental steps toward further socialization 
there will be as many failures as successes, thereby ultimately approximating 
what Confucius called the Golden Mean in its application to economic 
conditions. 


THE JESUITS 


THE Power aNp SECRET OF THE Jesuits. RENE Futop-MILer. Pp. 523. The 
Viking Press, New York. G.$5.00. | 


This is a fascinating and scholarly work. The illustrations are remark- | 


able. It is hard to tell whether the writer is a Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, or one with few religious convictions. No wonder Maurice 
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Maeterlinck says of this book: “I am amazed by the erudition, the 
conscientiousness, the objectivity and the scrupulous impartiality”.—It is a 
picture of a society which through the centuries has carried out with a large 
degree of success great schemes for world domination. No other organiza- 
tion has equaled it in the extent or influence of its operations. It makes 
fascinating reading and is most earnestly recommended to the Protestant 
missionary body. 

The earlier part of this work deals with the spirit of Jesuitism with its 
mysticism, its militancy, and its iron discipline, the remarkable life of 
Ignatius Loyola being given in detail. 

The battle over free will between the Jesuits and the Jansenists and 
subsequently among the leading philosophers of Europe furnishes most 
interesting and profitable reading. The missionary activities of the Jesuit 
order read almost like a romance. Among the pearlfishers of Goa, their 
representatives led a most primitive existence. With the Rajahs they took 
life in a grand style. With the Brahmins, Robert Day Nobile could ap- 
proach them with a claim that’ he too was a Brahmin. He strictly observed 
all the laws of the Hindu faith. He never ate meat, never touched a drop 
of wine, and lived exclusively on rice, milk, vegetables and water. He 
refused to associate with the members of the lower castes. He had ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the Brahmin faith and could speak their language 
fluently. Later he let it be known that he was a Christian Brahmin and 
when he withdrew from the center of his labors there were already over 
40,000 native converts including a large number of Brahmins. 

Nothing could be more interesting than the experience of Father Ricci, 
who was called by the Chinese, “Dr. Li”. He was a profound scholar and 
in Canton, by the use of various instruments, charts and maps, ingratiated 
himself with the scholar and official classes. He gained entrance to the 
Imperial Court, presenting at the gates of the Forbidden City a choice clock 
which went through the various strata of officials clear up to the Emperor, 
who of course would not deign to ask the name of the giver. Later he was 
given quarters in the Forbidden City. Because he was able to foretell an 
eclipse which had not been entered in the Imperial calendar, he was made 
head of the Tribunal of Mathematics. Thus it was that the Jesuits were 
able to establish themselves with K’ang-hsi and his successors. During the 
teign of K’ien-lung, Chinese catholics once more suffered a serious setback. 

The Mission to Japan was equally interesting. It would seem that the 
work of the Catholics in Japan after having secured: great results in converts 
and high favor at the Court was ultimately jeopardized by the robbing of a 
wrecked Spanish ship by the Japanese, the sailors of which told the 
Japanese that their King had the policy of sending out missionaries to various 
lands securing a number of local converts and then sending soldiers to these 
countries, who with the aid of the local converts were able to secure the 
domination of the country by their sovereign. Many of the Jesuits were 
hung on crosses with their heads downwards or were led to the executioners’ 
block. Yet they continued to preach up to their last breath that the Christian 
Faith was the True Faith! 

_ As a matter of history, of human interest, of philosophical discussion, 
this book is well worth reading both by Protestants and Catholics alike. 


R. F. 
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| CHINA’S REVOLUTION 


“Tue Curnese Revotution.” A Phase in the Regeneration of a World of Power, 
ArtHur N. Hotcomse, Prof. of Government, Harvard University, Published’ by 
the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 400 pages, Price U.S. $4.00. 


This book was written after a careful investigation by the author under 
the auspices of the Bureau of International Research of Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College. Professor Holcombe arrived in the Far East during 
the period when the armies of the Kuomintang started their northern drive 
and left Moukden for Moscow in July immediately after the assasination of 
Chang Tso-lin. He was therefore making his investigations, and writing in the 
midst of some of the most important phases of the Chinese revolution. His 
conclusions are based on first hand observation and interviews with those 
whose names have become familiar as the leaders of the Kuomintang, a; 
well as with the military reactionaries. He also availed himself of the 
opportunity to discover the opinions of the foremost experienced western 
residents in China. The result is a book which should be read by all those 
who desire to secure a clear comprehensive unbiased presentation of the 
Chinese revolution up to 1929. A; i ae 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


RoME AND THE Papacy. Grmspert Bacnanr. With 8 illustrations and 259 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. G.$3.00. 


The author of this book is an Italian and a Catholic, and being primarily 
an historian he deal# with the development of the Roman Catholic Church 
from its beginning to the Church of the present day. ' 

In the preface the author makes this most interesting comment; “We 
in Italy have seen 'how former generations, educated by priests and in 
convents, became almost without exception materialists and free-thinkers. 
My own generation, educated by those materialists and free-thinkers, is 
now religious and Catholic. We have been victorious: we have restored 
religious teaching to the schools and. the sacrament of marriage to the civil 
code. Yet we may wonder what will be the effect of our victory on 
succeeding generations.” While the author is an avowed Catholic, never- 
theless he is quite free in his criticisms of the defects within the Church 
and to a Protestant his writings are both stimulating and provocative. He 
considers that absolute truth, has been given to the Church, which is not 
invalidated by bad or even false reasons. “It is thus”, he says, “of the 
greatest interest to follow the gradual unveiling of a Truth; it is at first 
sensed almost subconsciously, it is later perceived as through a glass, darkly, 
then, through the labours and the attention of many generations, it is studied, 
limited and defined, till at last it emerges in the full brilliance of a dogmatic 
definition. The Truth, revealed in its radiant nudity, is then ready to be 
decently clothed by diligent commentators, who, it must be confessed, are 
sometimes inclined to smother it under the weight of their changing fashions. 
The Church received from Christ, its founder, the whole body of revealed 
Truth, but only gradually, during the course of its long history, has it 
appraised the various items of its degacy. This process of evolution is 
constant and can never be final; in the course of the next twenty centuries 
the doctrine of the Vatican Council may be still further defined and 
supplemented.” 
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In view of the present day tendency toward the unsettling of religious 
faith and the widespread tendency toward revolt against moral sanctions, it is 
interesting to know what the author says regarding a similar revolt and 
the recovery from that revolt during and after the days of Voltaire. He 
says: “The intellectuals who had led the attack on Christianity had been the 
Srst to suffer from the Revolution, and were now active in the support of their 
former enemy. Rousseau had preached the doctrine of the noble savage: those 
who had assisted at the Terror, and even more those who had: heard of it at 
third or fourth hand, were in no doubt as to the innate savagery of civilized 
man—his innate nobility was more questionable. Most important of all was the 
radical change of taste. The standards of the eighteenth century, the standards 
which Voltaire probably considered unquestionable and immortal, were 
swept away and Romanticism occupied the stage. Like the former 
scepticism, it was little more than a passing fashion, not superior to it in 
intellectual merit and far inferior to it in wit, but its effect was immediate 
and profound.” He further says “Christianity owes much to Renan who 
was considered its greatest enemy. He destroyed the intellectual basis of 
anti-clericalism, which since his day, has been abandoned contemptuously to 
the lower class of demagogue. No new Gibbon, no new Voltaire are ever 
likely to arise again.” 

The author began this book before the recent settlement with the 
Fascist State. He says that the whole purpose of the Church of Rome when 
it was a temporal power was to prevent the union of State in a single 
powerful nationalist state, which he says was undoubtedly the one _ best 
suited to guard the international authority of the Holy See, though it did 
lay an intolerable hardship on millions of Italian Catholics and could not 
be continued much longer. It was an act of supreme wisdom on the Pope’s 
part to end the conflict between Church and State, and to secure for the 
Church a small area wherein its own independence of action could be secured 
and its supra-national character best exhibited. , : 

In closing his work the author has these significant words: “Already 
we hear rumours of an internationalization of the Curia and the election of a 
foreign Pope. No man can know the measures by which God will preserve 
the independence of His Church.. We can await the future with confidence, 
certain that the Divine Providence will preserve the spiritual authority of 
Rome until the awful day when Christ Himself will take the place of His 
Vicar.” 


CHRISTIANS IN CHINA. Before the year 1550. A.C. Moure. London. S.P.C.K. 
Pp. xvi. 293. 15/-. 


This will prove a very useful book! Dr. Moule has gathered together 
all the scattered materials pertaining to the subject into one volume. It is a 
scholarly book: the text is well arranged and abundantly annotated. It is a 
work that has entailed immense labour in research and reference to many 
authorities, and in many languages. Mr. Moule is happy in the possession 
of a thorough knowledge of Chinese. He can deal with the materials at 
first hand and, his translations of Chinese documents are excellent. 

The first period ranges from about 635 to. 845. Mr. Moule says that 
“by the year 1000 it appears, at least as far as records can show, Christianity 
was practically extinct”. The narrative of this period begins with the 
arrival of A Lo-pen at Chang-an; and ends with the Decree suppressing 
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Buddhist and Christian monasteries. The second period begins with the 
twelfth century with the spread of Christianity among non-Chinese tribes, 
The knowledge we had formerly of these two periods was limited generally 
to the monument in Sian and the book of Marco Polo. But in recent years 
much new material has been found and the knowledge of the subject has 
been greatly enlarged. : 

The book is full of the most interesting. information, but space forbids 
the mention of particular things. One such item only can be mentioned, 
the creation of the Ch’ung fu ssi, a government department for the purpose 
of dealing with Christian clergy, an interesting proof of the presence of 
Christians in China at that time. These must have been numerous to 
require such a department. ae 

There are Chinese texts, drawings of monasteries and cities: tables of 
dynasties, those of the T’ang and Yuan being most minute. The table of 
Important Dates is most useful. The Index is excellent. Altogether this is an 
admirable work. 


— 


Dr. D. Duncan Matin or HanccHow, known as “Dr. Apricot or Heaven 
Kingston De Gruché. Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., pages 243. 6/-. 


It is a great pleasure to make reference to this excellently and most 
entertainingly written book describing the life of Dr. and Mrs. Main. The 
writer of this brief review saw the predecessor of this book and would 
testify that this second edition is still more interestingly written and the 
material more efficiently classified. One of the most outstanding per- 
sonalities in all this part of Central China was Dr. Main, known for his 
deep sympathy with all who were in sorrow or distress, and for his unlimited 
fund of humor which was revealed on practically all occasions. Dr. Main 
was one of the few men who could tell a joke the tenth time and have 
everybody enjoy it even more than when heard for the first time. This 
work describes Dr. Main’s early life, his various periods of service, his 
contacts with the Chinese, the many buildings which he erected and the 
numerous forms of effort he initiated. It was fortunate he was able to 
return to England shortly before the last revolution began. Mrs. Main 
also had remarkable administrative gifts as well as wide sympathies for 
all who came to the hospital. There were few details connected with the 
institution with which she was not familiar, and in which she did not take a 
most efficient part. This book gives a wonderful picture of a long life of 


varied experiences, well worth reading, not only by veteran missionaries 
but by all newcomers to China. R.-F. #. 


REPORT OF JERUSALEM MEETING, 1928. 


_ This report was published in the United States and Great Britain and 
was reviewed in the CHINESE REcorpeR, in its issue of January, 1929, page 
49. We have now received the same report in eight volumes and in paper 
covers. These are published by The Oxford Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4 and are priced at 7/6 net for the eight volumes. This 


makes the cost of this valuable report much less than formerly and should 
greatly facilitate its distribution. 
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Unpertones OF War. EpmMunp BLUNDEN. Cobden-Sanderson, London. net. 


“How futile a thing war is”, said an adolescent after seeing, ‘All Quiet 
on the Western Front.’ I feel just like that soldier did.”” This book induces 
a similar feeling of futility. Reading between the lines one glimpses hints 
of a certain tinge of enthusiasm for the “service” as rendered during its 
early days or during the first years of the war. But gradually the soul of 


the writer and his colleagues became benumbed. They just carried out orders 


issued from some invisible and often far-away authority without knowing 
why they should and often amidst the most disastrous blunderings and on 
the basis of directions meaningless to them. They moved in the haze and 
daze of an obscured fate! Their consciousness revolved around the one 
thought that someone was trying to kill them and that they must kill them 
first if possible. Under such circumstance the soul gradually succumbs to 
the merciless and ceaseless drumming of the question “What’s the use?” 
No wonder an undertone of resentment and bafflement anent the whole 
process whines, like a shell or a bullet, through this book.. And no wonder 
some are saying, as one character in another book we recently read did, 
“If this war’s right then anything’s right”. To thus slaughter souls to 
attain someone’s political end is a waste of the best values of humanity! 


War must go! 


“THE SprrIT OF PROTESTANTISM”. Harris Kirk. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 


Tenn., 233 pages. Price U.S. $2.00. 


~ Dr. Harris E. Kirk is an ex-Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. (South) who several years ago visited China and lectured to the 
Summer Missionary Conferences at Kuling and Mokanshan. This volume 
consists of the Cooke Lectures for 1930 delivered before Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. The subjects are “The Conflict of Religion with Secularism”, “The 
Collapse of the Secular Program”, “Spiritual Susceptibility in the Modern 
World”, “The Place of Jesus Christ in His Own Religion”, “Aspects of the 
Coming Reformation”, “The Choice Before Us: Altar or Pulpit?” 
This series of lectures attempts to answer thé very important question: 
“What must the Protestant Church do to be saved?” Dr. Kirk does not 
side-step those present-day problems which Christianity is facing and which 


we must successfully meet if the Church of Christ is to attain and maintain 


a dominant influence in the world. 

Reading this book provokes thinking, inspires enthusiasm and streng- 
thens the conviction that there is still a very important place for the prophet 
and the preacher in the world today. It is a splendid book for ministers, 
both old and young, and church leaders to read. mm E, 


“Witt Inpra Become Curistian?”, J. W. R. Netram. Published by Richard R. 
Smith, Inc:, New York. 142 pages. Gold $1.50. ) 


This small book presents in an interesting popular style the background 
of the Christian Movement in India and tendencies among the other religions 
iy India and extra-Christian Movements, which are facilitating the 


‘Christianization of that great mass of. people which can hardly be called a 


nation or a race, because of. the diversities of races and tribes which the 
author shows as existing among the millions which make up India’s 
population. | 
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The author is a highly educated Indian well-known within the Christian 
Movement. He appreciates the contributions and help which Great Britain 
has rendered to India. But he sees that India has no way out of her five- 
fold bondage—economic, social, mental, political and religio-spiritual—except 
by the way of accepting Christ as the Way, the Truth and the Life for 
India. The author sees, also, many indications that India is in a growing 
degree turning to Christ. | A. R. K. 


Poems. By Paut DeWitt Twinen. Presbyterian Mission Press. 


This book has been edited and published by the wife of the author. 
Mr. Twinen was for four years a teacher in the University of Nanking, 
and was promoted to higher service in September, 1923. His poems, which 
show considerable talent and feeling, are classified into those of Special 
Days, Student Days, Soldier Days, Missionary Days, and Courtship Days. 
The paper used is made of Chinese bamboo and the binding and general 
get-up are in Chinese style—a very attractive variation from what one 
ordinarily sees. The following lines show the spirit of the writer: 


*Tis easy, I think, 
With paper and ink, 
To write pretty verse - 
That’s tender and terse. 


But surely I’m right— 
It’s greater to write 
True poetical parts 
On real human hearts. 


During his wedding ceremony, May 30, 1922, a hymn was sung, the 
words of which were composed by Mr. Twinen. The last verse shows his 


religious feeling, and a conception of love and marriage impossible to the 
modern materialist : | 


Thou, who are their Master, 
Of each one apart, 

Lead them on together, 
Blended heart with heart. 
Lost in love for other, 

Lost in love for Thee, 

Let them ‘find their union 
In divinity. 

Now our prayer’s ascending 
To Thy throne above, 

Love Divine descending, 
Bless their holy human love. 


R. F. F. 


CHANGING ConpITIONS IN Pustic Grvinc. Edited by AtFrep WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 105 East 22nd Street, 


New York, N.Y., U.S.A. , 
There has been a considerable demand for this book by those who plan 
to make large gifts to church institutions. The following figures taken 


therefrom indicate the vast sums that have already been contributed in the 
United States for public institutions :— 


G.$1,300,000,000 endowment of religious, educational, social. service 
and health institutions. 

G.$1,000,000,000 in plant and equipment for colleges. 

G.$1,000,000,000 held by foundations already set up and functioning. 
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- Selection of the more important subjects treated in the table of contents 
is sufficient to show the nature of this book. “Why do People give Per- 
manent Funds to Charity?” “Trends Shown in the Establishment of Recent 
Foundations.” “Bequests by Insurance.” “Guarantees of Interest as Related 
to Permanent Funds.” “Gifts’ for Support of Church Enterprises.” 
“Economic Changes as Affecting the Investment of Charitable Funds.” 


F. 


SocIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE NorTHERN Tuncus. S. M. Surrokocororr. Shanghai. 
The Commercial Press. Maps, Plates, etc. Price Mex. $10. 


The author is a well known scientist and anthropologist. His ex- 
peditions into Transbaikalia and Manchuria were under the direction of the 
Imperial Academy of Science of St. Petersburgh and other organizations. 
The fruits of his life amongst the Tungus is given in this handsome volume. 
We have a full account of the classifications of the people; their clans and 
history; marriage and family life; property and associations; social char- 
acteristics; together with detailed statements of their customs. This is a 
work not only for the scientific anthropologist but also for the general 
reader. Much of it makes fascinating reading. Only a few quotations can be 
given. “When the women go for berries they usually take all the reindeer 
with them, and a boy who carries a gun to frighten the wolves away”. “The 
Tungus are very kind to their reindeer. They do not use a whip to force 
them, but only words. Every reindeer knows its name and answers to a 
call”. And this, “When the bear is alone, he has to find out a free place to 
live. It happens that a tiger is a claimant for the same place. The bear 
puts his mark on a tree by biting it as high as he can. The tiger tries to 
make a mark higher up and so they go on each spring. And if neither gives 
way they fight and kill.” “Often when the bear is eating berries, the Tungus 
women collect them side by side with the bear.” What an interesting life. 
The book is full of such charming incidents. We congratulate the author 
and publishers on its production. E. M. 


Correspondence 
A Correction 
To The Editor of 


position to speak authoratively re- 
garding the Tung-chow incident. 
However, General Chang Chih 


The Chinese Recorder. 


Sir:—The November issue 
of the CHINESE RECORDER, page 
734, carries a paragraph about the 
“Christian” General, in which there 
seems to be some confusion which 
accuracy and justice bid me try to 
clear up. No names are mention- 
ed, but the term used is ordinarily 
employed in reference to General 
Feng Yu Hsiang. I am not in a 


Kiang was for some time in charge 
of the camp in that City. It was 
General Chang who made the 
large purchase of Bibles referred 
to, for which “he sent across no 
man’s land in some way the full 
amount m cash.” This $16,000 


purchase, as well as the earlier 
$5,000 purchase and a subsequent 
gift of $5,000 to the American 
Bible Society were his own invest- 
ment, for which Marshal Feng was 
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in no way responsible. General Christian Generals in China an( 
Chang Chih Kiang is still active they have as much _ individuality 
in the distribution of the Scrip- and practise their Christianity iy 
tures and loses no opportunity to as many different ways, as do ; 
preach the Gospel either in public similar number of “Christian” go. 
or in private. His former rela- vernment officials in other lands 
tionship with and friendship for ie | 

Marshal Feng should not result in Sincerely yours, 
confusing the two men. As a 

matter of fact, there are several | CARLETON Lacy. 


The Present Situation 


COMMUNISM VERSUS CHRISTIANITY 


The following question was discussed by a group of people at Peitaiho 
this summer: “Revalvation, in the light of the present situation where 
nationalism and communism excite the enthusiasm of Young China and the 
Church fails to do so. What program may we plan that will attract and 
hold the young Chinese ?” 

It appeared to this group that Communism is Christianity’s competitor 
in China. The reasons for this are the radical, adventurous nature of the 
Communist movément, its readiness to experiment, its clear aim and definite 
program, and its professed championship of “the poor and the oppressed.” 

Christianity appears to have lost the place of leadership among youth 
as the friend of democracy and the rallying ground for the enthusiastic 
devotion of youth which it held twenty years ago. The time has come fora 
revaluation of Christian work and for readiness to take a bold step forward. 

Christianity takes direct issue with Communism on three lines, as 
pointed out recently by a leader of the Chinese Church. 

(1) Communism favors the use of violence,—we are followers of the 
Prince of Peace. The time has come for the Chinese Church to take a 
clear-cut stand against war and the militaristic method. There are indications 
that show a readiness on the part of some of the foremost Christian leaders 
to do this. 

(2) Communism aims to produce the mass-mind and the mass-soul, 
which often lead to the destruction of the individual. Christianity insists 
on the person as an end. . 

(3) Communism produces a party mind by prohibiting freedom of 
speech. Christianity liberates. 

The Christian forces should be in a position to challenge directly 
the philosophy,of Communism on these three points. Would it not be well 
to invite prominent speakers from abroad to meet the Communist propa- 
ganda? But what is even more important is a program for the farmers 
and working classes that will command: the respect of thinking people. 
Through mass education, agricultural experiments, proper recreation, com- 
munity uplift and regeneration, the Church must meet the needs of the 
poor and oppressed”. The idealism of youth will respond to a call for 
help in such constructive endeavor. . 
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There is evidence of a growth out of a narrow nationalism into a larger 
brotherhood. A Christian youth movement will rally to the cause of 
Christian internationalism. | 

Communism has made headway in China through propaganda. The 
Church can well take a leaf from the Communist notebook of method. If 
the Church is ready for experiment, has an adventurous program of social 
reconstruction, is outspoken in opposition to war and militarism, calls for 
open allegiance to Christ and the living of Christ in all relationship of life, 
it can win the devoted enthusiasm of young people who will be as ready 
to preach Christianity as their fellows have been to preach Communism 
during recent years. 

Communism has been especially successful in the use of the printed 
page. Christianity must be just as aggressive in presenting its case. There 
is need for the production of new literature and the translation of western 
books, setting forth what Christianity is and the kind of men and society 
it attempts to create. But possibly the greatest failure on the part of the 
Church is the failure to get into circulation the material which it does 
print. One is sometimes struck with the number of good things printed 
which do not reach the general public. Can not more attractive editions be 
put out? How can Christian publications be offered for sale in the book 
stalls and public markets of our big cities—places where the students and 
young people are buying the books they read? 

One member of the group discussing this question of Communism 
and Christianity, doubted whether the Church is the agent for carrying 
out the foregoing program. Is the Church outside the main stream of 
progress? ‘To what extent can it, as an organization, attract and hold youth? 
At the Wofossu Regional Conference in 1929, Dr. John R. Mott, in a 


brief but stirring address, said, “The Church must learn to trust youth. 


Youth without responsibility is dangerous. If given heavy responsibility 
you do not need to fear young people.” . } 

Have we jobs that will consume the zeal of young people and are we 
ready to use them? It is high time that the Church in China surveyed and 
revaluated its work in the light of the need and opportunity for enlisting 
youth in a radical program of real Christianity ! | 
RowLaNnpD M. Cross. 


THE LAYMEN WANT TO KNOW! 


A group of influencial American laymen of seven denominations have 
associated themselves to conduct an independent study of the work of 
their denominations in the Orient, and of the national churches which have 
grown out of them in Japan, China, and India. 

The laymen have, of course, sought and received the cordial endorse- 


ment of their respective boards of missions. They do not assume to study 


the national churches without invitation, but are hoping that the way may 
be opened to them through the courtesy of the leaders of these churches in 
the countries to which their representatives are sent. 

The inquiry will cover two and a half years. The first year a staff of 
research experts will make first-hand observation of the Christian Move- 
ment, and gather facts and opinions from representative sources. For this 
part of the work the laymen have engaged the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research of New York, a leading agency in its field. The report 
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of the Institute staff will in turn be placed in the hands of a group of 
appraisers composed of eminent men and women of varied professions in 
the United States who will spend a second year in the Orient, gaining first- 
hand impressions of their own before formulating final recommendations, 

Many of the members of the laymen’s group back of the survey have 
long been members or officers of mission boards and their devoted supporters. 
They are, of course, continuously engaged in studying mission problems 
through their regular board representatives. Why then should they 
think it now necessary to set up an independent instrument for investigation? 
The answer in general is that the very rapid changes in events and 
attitudes in the Orient have affected the thinking of the American Christian 
public and caused it increasing perplexity and concern. In some quarters 
this is reflected in a falling off of financial support. The laymen have felt 
a strong demand for the reappraisal of the missionary mfovement by com- 
petent persons, sympathetic with but officially and professionally outside of it. 

Their findings, it is hoped, may result in fresh insights into changed 
situations and a convincing restatement of the issues involved. Thd official 
communication from the laymen’s group to the leaders of the Christian 
Movement in China states: “The laymen emphasize their earnest desire 
that the entire inquiry may bd conducted in a judicial, scientifically 
thoreuch, truly constructive, and sympathetic manner. They desire above 
all things that reality may characterize the whole undertaking.” 


The problems which the laymen hope to have answered by the inquiry 
are the central problems of the Christian Movement, which are very familiar 
to all leaders of the church in China. As briefly summarized by Dr. John 
R. Mott the fundamental questions are as follows: 


1. How successfully are the attitude and work of the Missions adapted. 
to the national genius and cultural heritage of the people? In other words, 
are the Missions and the institutions to which, in the Providence \of God, 
they have given birth sufficiently naturalized, or are they unduly transfer- 
ring western traditions and patterns to the Orient? | 

2. What distinctive values can American Christians derive from the 
faith, the achievements and the fellowship of Orientals? 

3. What distinctive results have been achieved by Christian 
institutions and how do they compare in efficiency and in achievements 
with corresponding government and non-Christian institutions ? 

4. In order to minister most effectively to the basic social and spiritual 
needs confronting the peoples in Japan, China and India, what expansion, 
readjustment or recasting of Mission enterprise may be called for, especially 
in regard to the relative emphases on types of work, the kinds and numbers 
of missionaries and the use of foreign funds? | 

5. What does experience show to have been the advantages or dis- 
advantages of cooperation among the Christian agencies in India, China 


and Japan, and what, if any, further cooperative steps should be taken by 
the Missions? | 


The China staff of the inquiry, consisting of ten persons with Dr. H. 
Paul Douglass of the staff of the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
as director, landed: on November seventh, and will remain until June, 1931, 
visiting representative localities, both urban and: rural, and seeking informa- 


tion from all representative sources on the most important aspects of 
the Christian Movement. | : 
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CENTRAL CHINA LITERACY CONFERENCE 


During the last days of September a Conference was held at. Griffith 
John Middle School, Hankow, to study the Literacy question, While 
organised by the “Hupeh Christian Council Preparation Committee” it was 
representative of six provinces and some ten churches working in Central 
China. Meetings were held in the church. 

The Secretary, Mr. Paul Shen of the American Church ‘Mission, had 
been to Tinghsien and knew what was required. To him and: hid admirable 
helpers much praise is due. Rev. T. Y. Kung made a good Chairman. 

The main responsibility for the lectures and discussion was in the 
hands of ‘Mr. Chang Fu Liang and Rev. Hugh Hubbard. The former took 
up the subject of promotion in its various phases and Mr. Hubbard gave 
us the benefit of his experience at Pao Ting Fu and dealt with methods of 
work. He also introduced the members to material available... The speakers 
got their subject “across” to their hearers. They have stimulated an 
interest which will surely not die. Vigorous plans to get immediately to 
work are on foot. 

The value’ for the work of the Five Year Movement was kept in mind 
throughout. It was seen that none of the other aims could really be 
accomplished: without this. Moreover it bears specially on the difficulties 
of the present time. While various other forms of activity are fettered 
this is one which no one can criticise and which is in line with Government 
aims as well as being one of the great calls of the moment. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN CHINA. 


The General Assembly of this Church met in its second regular confer- 
ence at Canton from Oct. 26 to Nov. 8, 1930. There were present between 
fifty and sixty regular delegates, twenty fraternal delegates, some twelve 
mission and board representatives and a number of visitors. Disturbed 
conditions hindered others from coming. Among the visitors were Rev. J. 
Riddell of the English Presbyterian Church, Dr. J. G. Rupp of the Reformed 
Church in U.S.A., Dr. G. T. Scott of the Presbyterian Church iin U.S.A., 
Dr. A. L. Warnshius of the International Missionary Council and Dr. J. L. 
Corley of the World’s Sunday School Association. 

Assembly had the use of buildings belonging to the Union Theological 
College. The delegates were entertained by the Kwang Synod. Dr. C. Y. 
Cheng as Moderator fulfilled his duties with the grace, dignity and ability 
which we have learned to expect from him. It was no surprise when 
Assembly unanimously re-elected him to the office for another three years. 

The business was greatly facilitated by the distribution to delegates of 
a tastefully printed and well arranged handbook giving a brief history of 
Assembly with the reports of its General Council and the various commissions 
with constitution, by-laws, and rules of procedure, also lists of officers, 
committees, and delegates. 

Religious Education, The Five Year Movement, and The Relationship 
between Church and Mission were the more important subjects discussed. 
Assembly was most fortunate in having experts such as Dr. Corley, Miss 
Lane, Dr. Miao and Rev. H. W. Hubbard: to deal with various aspects of 
Religious Education. Miss Lane had charge of an exhibit which attracted 
both the delegates and numerous outside visitors. In regard to registration 
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of Christian schools it was decided to approach the Government again for a 
fuller measure of religious liberty. A new emphasis was noted on the 
correlation of all religious education, including theological seminaries, under 
the Church and the responsibility of the Church for the Christian ‘nurture 
of all its members whether young or old, literate or illiterate. 

Regarding the Five Year Movement, reports of progress to date were 
not very encouraging. Much more has been done by way of planning than 
has been put into execution. The most fruitful effort has been that of 
Rev. H. W. Hubbard and his associates in the Rural Mass Education Move- 
ment. The spiritual quickening that was hoped for is not yet manifest. 

Asssemibly repeatedly and emphatically voiced its convictions that not 
only was a continuance of cooperationi between ‘the parent churches in other 
lands and the Church in China still essential but that the contribution of 
the sending churches both in workers and money should be increased. A 
strong appeal was prepared for the boards and churches in the West. A 
warning note was sounded occasionally by foreign members and visitors 
_ who feared that subsidies from abroad might be used in such a way as to 
imperil the independence of the Church and: hinder its spiritual growth. 


Work and Workers 


Moslem Atrocities —Under date 000 Gold from Mr, W. H. Hoover 
of Octber 2, 1930, Fides Service a member of the Disciples’ Church 
states that after twenty-four days in Canton. Ohio, to be used over 
siege the town of Lihsien, Kansu, a period of ten years at the “point 


fell to the Salari Moslems, who of greatest need.” At the present 
have been making raids. Almost moment one of the most pressing 
three-fourths of the population needs is that of strengthening the 
were massacred. Many took refuge teaching force by supporting more 


in the Catholic Church Compound. high-grade men. This_ wisely 
A missionary, Father Arnolfo, was flexible gift is being called on to 
wounded and John Wang, a cath- meet this need. 

olic, killed. The mission was 
completely sacked, many Catholics Catholics Martyred in the Boxer 
dying with the rest. | Uprising —Three hundred and 


Drugs in the United States.— sixty-seven causes of Chinese 
On August 14, 1930, Dr. Benjamin martyred in the vicinity of Sien- 
F. Battin, vice-president of the hsien, North China, during the 


: Boxer Uprising have been for- 
National Surety Company dis- 
cussed, before the New York warded to the Congregation of 
Exchange Club, the cost of crime ggg 
in the United States. He quoted © Prey ll called for 1,896 a 
effect that each year about Gold > > pe this msn a total of 25, 
$1,000,000,000 is’ spent surrepti- 
tiously for morphine, cocaine, 
heroin and other forbidden drugs. ao Literature Society.— 

“yah is society held its annual meet- 
A Useful Gift—The Universit ing on November 18, 1930. Sir 
of Nanking recently received ; Peter Grain was in the chair. Dr. 
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Paul Douglass, Director of : the 
Laymen’s Enquiry Commission to 
China, made a speech. The secre- 
tary, Rev. A, J. Garnier, reported 
that ninety-three new books have 
been produced during the year. The 
membership of the society, which 
last year was 246, has grown to 
over 700 as the result of a special 
campaign started by Dr. MacGil- 
jivray just before his departure on 
furlough. Sales for this year have 
been higher than in any previous 
year. In 1910 these reached $22, 
192.04, the peak amount until this 
vear which totalled $25,850.90, an 
increase Of $8,879.22. The meet- 
ing was well attended. 


Training Chinese Laity.—A re- 
treat was recently held in North 
China for the purpose of “changing 
from the stated supply for one 
outstation to the plan of two bands 
of two each to train the members 
of the old churches for leading 
services with a view to - self- 
support of the spiritual kind that 
has nothing to do with finances.” 
Three bands of three workers 
each were also started on the 
plan of opening new places in 
the field of the mission concerned 
(American Board) by entering the 
market towns between present 
stations. None of the workers 
consider any station their’s to 
“preempt forever.” They stand 
ready to undertake any work called 
lor. In all these discussions and 
plans women as well as men 
participate, 


Five Year Movement in Central 
China.—In this section of China 
the Five Year Movement seems to 
have stirred the imagination of the 
Christians. That it is making 
itself felt is seen in the appearance 
of an Anti-Five Year Movement. 
During the first half of 1930 the 
aims were made clear. The Move- 
ment is, in consequence, affecting 
every department of work. Pres- 


byteries, Synods and average mem- 
bers are all advocating it. At 
the end of June, 1930 a series of 
meetings were conducted by Rev. 
Marcus Cheng. The motto of the 
Five Year Movement “beginning 
with me” played considerable part 
in setting up the meetings. There 
is also a Hupeh Christian Council 
Preparation Committee working 


along these lines, 


Yenching School of Religion to 
Separate from University—For 
some time the relation of the 
School of Religion at Yenching 
University to the university as a 
whole has been earnestly discussed. 
It has become clear that the School 
of Religion cannot register with 
the Government. There is a prob- 
ability, also, that the Government 
might ere long require the separ- 
ation of the two. On October 20, 
1930 it was, therefore, decided that 
in the near future the School of 
Religion should move to another 
site. This site will be adjacent to 
the campus of the University. 
Every effort will he made to 
maintain the close relationship 
existing between the two institu- 
tions. It was felt, however, that 
the. interests of the School of 
Religion could be best preserved 
in this way. 


Missionaries in Captivity—Up 
to near.the end of October, it was 
reported in the China Weekly 
Review, November 1, 1930, the 
“Reds” in Hupeh, Honan and 
Kiangsi were holding in captivity 
twenty-one missionaries who re- 
presented six nationalities. Bis- 
hop Mignani and Father de Jenlis 
were released after ten days 
captivity in order that they might 
secure ransom for four Fathers 
and ten sisters of charity. In 
general the “Reds” showed consid- 
eration for their captives. The 
two sent out to secure ransom were 
given “Red” passports which car- 
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ried them to their destination. 
First they were told to get ten 
million dollars; later it was in- 
timated that one or even half a 
million would do. The Rev. K. N. 
Tyedt and Miss Bergliot of 
Loshan, Honan, members of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, were also captured. In 
their case a ransom of $400,000 
was demanded. Mr. Nelson, an- 
other American missionary, was 
also in the hands of bandits in 
Honan. It is also reported that 
the Misses E, M. Vihervaara and 
Olga Vornanen of the Finnish 
Mission were taken captive by 
“Communists” at Tsingshih, forty- 
five miles north of Changteh, 
Hunan. 


Mission Repurchases Its Own 
Property.—For over thirty years 
the Catholic Church has owned 
farm lands in Taichow, Chekiang, 
now valued at $130,000 Mexican. 
Several houses have been built 
thereon and on the revenue there- 
from the mission and its work have 
depended. In recent months the 
Nanking Government, through the 
intermediation of the Governor of 
Chekiang, served the Church, 
without any previous warning, with 
a notice to evacuate the property. 
The reason given for this action 
is that no mission can possess 
lands thet furnish revenue and are 
thus used for business purposes. 
His Lordship Bishop Hou, Vicar 
Apostolic of Taichow, was at first 
informed that the Church might 
repurchase this property, after 
handing it over, at a discount of 
forty percent. The Mission thought 
at first, as a matter of fact, 
that it would be reimbursed for 
the cost of the land and buildings 
erected thereon plus some indem- 
nity. Negotiations were at once 


entered into. The local bureau — 


finally granted ten days respite. 
The matter was settled through the 
services of Mr. Lu Pai-hung, a 
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prominent Shanghai Catholic, by 
the Church paying the Governmen 
one-fourth the value the 
property and receiving Rey return 
therefor legal deeds. 


Disturbed Districts in Central 
China.—“So far as Central China 
is concerned,” reads a recent report 
of the situation there, “the condit- 
ions in country places are worse 
than any one living remembers.” 
Country itineraries of the old type 
are, for missionaries, things of 
the past, “During the past year 
even visits of a _ lightning 
character have been few and far 
between.” . In most of the coun- 
try districts at least one hsien 
is under “ Communist ” . control, 
In other places their coming 
is feared and bandits add’ to 
the popular terror. During last 
year one church was burnt in 
the Tsaoshih district and another 
in the country around Hankow. 
Numerous towns and villages have 
been looted or burnt and many 

ople killed or held to ransom. 

evertheless considerable Chris- 
tian work has been carried on. 
Where “Communists” are absent 
preachers and Biblewomen have 
continued at work. In spite of 
anxious times the Chinese doctors 
at Tsaoshih and Siaokan have kept 
their hospitals in service. Preach- 
ing bands have, also, done some 
work. Chinese preachers have of- 
ten, at risk to themselves, gone out 
where missionaries cannot go. The 
prevailing distress, furthermore, 
has deepened desire for the Gospel. 


_ The fight against illiteracy makes 


a strong appcal. 
Chinese Lay-Women’s Society.- 


In Wenchow, Chekiang, Chinese 


women, connected with the China 
Inland Mission, The United Meth- 
odist Church and the Independent 
Church, have formed an evangel- 
istic society. Missionary women 
attend its meetings and assist in 
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it; work but the Chinese women 
are responsible for its business and 
its leading spirit and chairwoman 
is Mrs. Oa, who has a small Indep- 
endent church in her own home. 
The nses of the society are met 
with subscriptions by the women in 
the various churches. Most of its 
work is done by volunteers. Some 
ive time to evangelizing their 
friends and neighbors in their own 
homes. Others with more time to 
spare held a convention for the 
of their spiritual life. 
Following this two worfnen held 
Bible schools in two toWns and 
three did daily evangelistic work 
therein. They also held evangel- 
istic services every night in the 
churches. Several brief evangelis- 
tic totirs have also been carried 
on in spite of dan from bri- 
gands, wild dogs wolves! 


Catholic Missions in China.— 
Fides Service, October 2, 1930, 
gives some details of upset of and 
attacks n Catholic Missions in 
China. From almost every pro- 
vince bandit activities are reported. 
“Communist” depredations have 
been most frequent in Kiangsi, 
Hunan and Hupeh. During the 
“Communist” raid on Changsha in 
the summer Catholic losses were 
$60,000. “Communist” troops have 
taken over the convent of the 
Presentandine Sisters at Yuchan, 
Anhwei. Near the Anhwei border 
a Chinese priest, Father Li, was 
captured and commanded to kotow 
as a sign of acceptance of “Com- 
munism.” Because he refused he 
was beaten “to the point of blood.” 
He was finally liberated through 
the effort of a Spanish Jesuit, Fa- 
ther Herrerea. Both American and 
French Vincentians have been for- 
ced temporarily to vacate their 
posts in Kiangsi. 12,000 ruffians 


from Changsha sacked the mission 
at Kao-an, Vicariate of Nanchang, 
and took Father Paul Hu prisoner. 
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He was later ransomed by his 
family. Nevertheless the statistical 
report for 1929-30 shows substan- 
tial results even though there has 


been a heavy decrease. Peking 
reports 5,627 adult baptisms as 
over against 15,844 in 1827; 


Chengtingfu 665 as over against 
1383 in the same year; while 
Tientsin reports 1,113 adults bap- 
tized as against 1,701 in 1927. 
Nanhsia, Mongolia, however, and 
Suiyuan report increases over pre- 
vious reports. 


General Chiang. Kai-shek Bap- 
tized —On October 23, 1930, at 
3.00 p.m., a number of Chinese and 
foreign Christians, joined in the 
baptismal service of General 
Chiang Kai-shek at the home of 
Mrs. Chiang’s mother, Mrs, K. T. 
Soong, Seymour Road, Shanghai. 
Dr. Z. T. Kaung, Pastor of Allen 
Memorial Church, Shanghai, was 


‘in charge of the service, which 


was held in the reception room. 
All sang together “Happy Day.” 
Then the ritual ceremony of the 
M. E. Church, South, for baptism 
and reception into the Church was 
read by Dr. Kaung. Mrs. Chiang 
stood by the side of General 
Chiang through the service and 
he with the Methodist Discipline 
in hand followed the service and 
answered quietly but very clearly 
each question as it was asked by 
the minister. Then the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper was adminis- 
tered, Revs. J. C. Hawk and Tseu 
Mei Tsung assisting in this part 
of the service. All attending par- 
took of the sacrament. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Rev. 
J. C. Hawk. The service was very 
simple but most impressive. One 
could not but feel the importance 
attached to it. The great challenge 
is not to this man alone but to 
all Christians all over the world, 
especially to those in China. It 
is a call to us to help him by our 
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prayers, our sympathy, our co-. 


operation. This was no sudden 
action upon the part of General 
Chiang. Some have known of his 
interest for some time, 


China Inland Mission.—From 
the end of September, 1930, till 
November 18, 1930, 65 new mis- 
sionaries arrived in Shanghai, 
coming from Great Britain, U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 


Sweden, Germany, and Switzer- | 


land. Twenty-four of them were 
men; six were the daughters of 
missionaries. Among the men 
from Australia is a grand-nephew 
of the poet, Robert Browning. 
These new workers go on to the 
Language Schools in Anking and 
Yangchow....A number of the 
mission’s central stations in south 
and south-east Shansi, have recent- 
ly been bombed by Nanking aero- 
planes; in two cases the bombs 
came perilously near the mission 
premises....Kiangsi and Hunan 
are disturbed, but 
it is that the troops movi 

in will soon stop bandit activity. 
There has been semi-mutiny among 
some of these troops which has 
hindered their work, owing, it is 
said, to the troops being long un- 
paid. Kian, a large city in central 
Kiangsi, was occupied by the Com- 
munist Army under Chu Teh, in 
October. The premises of the 
China Inland Mission were oc- 
cupied by the Red Army, one of 
the buildings partly torn down, 
and the houses looted. The Chi- 
nese cook, however, and two Bible 
Women, were allowed to remain 
on the premises, and wrote saying 
they were “in peace,” but gave no 
information as to the Christians in 
the city and country, possibly 
fearing it would be dangerous to 
do so....The Hunan Bible Insti- 
tute, Changsha, Hunan, has re- 
opened with some fifty students 
...-Conditions in West China are 
generally better, and in most dis- 
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tricts, mission work goes On as 
usual in both cities and country, 


tingfu.—R 
—Recently a ys fe. 
treat was held in Paotingfu, Chihli 
which resulted in the organization 
of the “ Paotingfu Christian 
Union.” This Union will seek to 
promote a “Better Homes’ Socie. 
ty,” health campaigns, etc. The 
first day forty attended ; the second 
sixty, most of them ‘being employ. 
ed Christian workers though the 
suggestion for the “Union” came 
first from a lawyer who had been 
county magistrate... A considerable 
of the speaking was done by 

r. Ts’ai, an evangelist of twenty- 
six years of age. He and Mrs. 
Barbour of Yenching University, 
Peiping, had quite recently written 
a book on “Christian Education in 
the Home” and so he was well 
primed to talk on “Home Educa- 
tion,” the topic of the first day’s 
retreat. Among other things Mr. 
Ts’ai stated that China’s four ail- 
ments are illiteracy, poverty, phy- 
sical weakness and selfishness. 
Mr. Ts’ai himself has had an 
interesting experience. He was 
brought up in a Christian home 
and educated in a Christian school. 
The “conservative attitude” of 
some Christians, however, turned 
him against Christianity; he lost 
faith in everything idealistic. 
Though he prayed, at one time, 
three hours a day he lost faith in 
prayer. Because he stopped using 
the formal ending to his prayers 
in public meetings he was cast out 
as an heretic.. en he went to 
Yenching and took a course in 
"Social Thought” under Professor 
Leonard Hsii. That and his con- 
tacts with Christian students and 
professors led him to become an 
outstanding Christian among them. 
A few years ago bandits captured 
and held him for forty-seven days. 
His family ransomed him by the 
payment of $3,000, Though greatly 
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weakened by his captivity (he is 
very frail) he survived, Naturally 
in discussing “Christian Fellow- 
ship” the topic of the second day 
of the retreat, he strongly em- 
phasized the point that “Christian 
fellowship as an end in itself tends 
to become meaningless unless it 
results in some kind of activity.” 
In the course of his addresses Mr. 
Ts’ai told of a young woman who 
came to China to propagate Com- 
munism. When she first came she 
believed that China is the best 
place in the world to propagate 
Communism because from baby- 
hood Chinese children learn that 
the way to get what they want 
is to make a terrible fuss until 
they get it! But she also said 


National Government Headquarters 


Executive Yuan 
Legislative Yuan 


icial Yuan .. 
ination Yuan 
Control Yuan . 


Supreme Court | os 
Ministry of Interior .. 
‘ Ministry of Foreign Affairs — 
Ministry of Military Affairs 
Ministry of Finance .. 


Ministry of Agriculure and Mining... 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce 


Ministry of Education 
Ministry of Communications 
Ministry of Railways .. 
Ministry of Health 

Ministry of Justice 


Directorate General of Military Training 


General Staff 


Metropolitan Garrison Headquarters. 
National Reconstruction Commission .. os 
Commission on Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 
National Opium Supression Commission 

National Famine Relief Commiss 


Public Safety Bureau 
All Organizations 
Taken from article by Miss Li 
Ging on “Modern Chinese Women” 
in The Chinese Nation, November 
5, 1930, page 446. 


A Pioneer of the Chinese Church. 
—In connection with the recent 
Assembly of the Church of Christ 
in China it was natural that the 
Church should be reminded of its 


Labour .. 


that the Communists do not expect 
to get many followers in 
China because, the Chinese will not 
sacrifice! “The real ist,” 
she .avered, “must be willing to 
sacrifice everything for the cause 
but the average Chinese is lookin 

out for his own welfare too muc 

to make a good member of the 


Party.” 


Women and the Government of 
China.—A statistical analysis of 
the personnel of the National Go- 
vernment, was prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the is- 
lative Yuan, in the Spring of 1929, 
which shows the percentage of 
women in various departments at 
that time, 
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early beginnings in Canton. At 
the opening business session Mrs. 
W. K. oy on behalf of the 
K g Synod, presented the 
Moderator with a gavel of office 
cut from the tree which grows be- 
side Robert Morrison’s grave at 
Macao. 

During an afternoon visit by 
members of Assembly to Lingnan 
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University a tree was planted be- 
‘side thé grave of Leting Faat, the 
first Protestant evangelist. The 
gtave of this pioneer preacher oc- 
cupies the centré of the campus. 
Most appropriately the tree plant- 
ed was an arbor-vitae. A brief but 
most impressive service was con- 
- ducted by Dr. C. Y. Cheng. 
The interest of all had been 
aroused in this man’s history 
tography by the Kwangtu 

Synod. This has been éditipiled 
by Rev. Geo. H. McNeur who has 
been fortunate enough to secure, 
from the L. M. headquarters, the 
loan of an original journal cover- 
ing a period of eight months in 
1830, and a letter written in 1827. 
These attracted much attention. 

some severity-five years this 
Chinese pioneer has been lost to 
the Church. Among his claims to 
remembrance the following might 
be mentioned : 

He was the first Chinese Protes- 
tant evangelist, being ordained by 
Morrison in 1823. He was the 
fellow-laborer of Milne, Morrison, 
Bridgeman and Parker. He was 
the first to receive a Chinese wo- 
man into the Protestant Church, 
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the woman being his wife. He@ 
and his wife were the first Pro 
testant Chinese couple and theirs 
the first Chinese Protestant home 
He was the first to open a .Protess 9 
tant school in China. He was the® 
first to make special efforts 
teath the Chinese literati through} 
Christian literature. He was th 
first Protestant preacher to Carty 
the Gospel into the interiot. Heg 
kindled that spark in the heart of 
Hung Seu-tsuen which began the 
Taiping Rebellion. He was indi 
rectly respotisible for the removal j 
of the interdiction against Chrise@ 
tians in China. He suffered im ® 
prisonment, stripes, loss of pro 
perty, banishment and constant® 
danger and pefsecution for the 
Gospel’s sake but, through a min- 
istry of over thirty years, never g 


once turned his back on the Lord] 

Jesus. 
The story of this remarkable 

man should be an inspiration to¥ 


e Chinese Christian who reads 
it. It is expected that an edition 9 
will be published by the Christian 
Literature Society for Mandarin 
teaders. The book produced at 
Canton is in Easy Wenlli. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Grorce D. Wizper, M.A., D.D., is a memtber of the North China Mission 
of the Amefican Board. He arrived in China in 1894. 


Rev. Geo. A. Younc is a member of the English Baptist Mission located in 


Sanyuan, Shensi. 


He arrived in China in 1925. 


Dr: Joun A MacCott is a Congregational minister who was for some time a } 


member of 
visited China. 


the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He recently 


Rev. S. LAuTenscHiace® is a member of the Presbyterian Mission (North). He 
is on the staff of Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung. He arrived in China in 1920. 


Rev. T. Torrance is{ an agent of) the American Bible Society located in Chengtu, 


Szechuan. He arrived in China in 1896. 


Rev. Hero. H. McNeun/ is 4 member of the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand 


- Jocated in Canton, Tung. He arrived in China in 1901. 
Miss Emma Howninc, MIA., is a member of the Church of the Brethren Mission | 
located in Ping Ting Chou; Shansi. She arrived in China in 1908. 


| Rev. D. C. Granam, A.M., B.D., Ph.D! is a missionary of the American Baptist 
_ Foreign Missionary Society located in Suifu, Szechuan. He arrived in China in 1911. 
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262 Noble Lives 39 

FOR PASTORS AND WORKERS 

202 The Passion For Souls 10 
469 The Church and Industrial 20 
228 The Daily Altar (Willett and Morrison ) . 50 
Chinese Hasting’s Bible Dictionary ... 
The Religion of Jesus and Its Truth (Kagawa) 20 
The Central Teaching of Jesus Christ(Bernard)  .30 
560 Developing Persouality in Boys eee eve .§0 


New Commentaries on the Books of the New 
Testament. 


(See Catalog Nos. 80—80.18 for list) 
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CHRISTIAN 

SZECHIAN ROAD. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


FOR OLDER STUDENTS | 


Cat No. Title. Price. 


150.3 A Short Study of Religions(Zia) 535 
451.1 A Short Study of Life’s Practical Philosophy 
468.1 -A Short Study. of Civilization (Zia) .... ... 
469.5 A Short Study of Ethics (Zia) ... ae 
_ 469.11 A Short Study of Civics and Sociology (Zia)... .35 
559-7 A Short Study of Religious Education (Zia)... .35. 
550.8 A Short Psychology of Religion (Zia)... coe |= 0 


145 Christian Solutions to Some Intellectual Pro- 
blems (Rev. K. L. Pao) ... 


454 Can Religion Survive? (Rev. Djang Fang) 25 

| 109 What Is God Like? (Bishop of Winchester) ... .20 

36 The Principles of Jesus (Speer). .30 
FOR WOMEN 


6 A Simple Life of Christ ... 


239 A Straight Way Towards a — 
240 Lamps Lighters Across the Sea .. re 
241 The Attitude of Jesus Towards Woinen ae 


335 The Four Sisters (Little Women) (Cloth 70) .50 
335.1 Good Wives (Little Women Grown Up) ose 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue Cuinese Recorper. 
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Mr. GzorGe CARTER StTENT discovered the principle of 
| arrangement, whigh is adopted in 


The book has. done something to unify Chinese speec . 
and so i8 in line with present day movements. 


Price $8.00, at Kwans Hsueh Publishing House 


44 Peking Road, Shanghai 
See Specimen below 
A. SPECIMEN 
she 11916 earth; a society; an altar. R. 
she*-chang? a village. elder (hsiang' chang*). 
cannot protect the empire. 
altars of the land and grain. 
sh2-hui* ie society N. 
socialism in politics N. 
» -social education N. 
Socialism N. 
sh2*-hui'-hsiao* ewe N. 
sh2-huit-kung'-lunt public opinion N. 
sh2-hui*-tang® socialists N. 
mi sacrificial days (hsien* chi‘). 
editorial, leading article N. 
she*-shuo! HR same. [shuo’). 
ish@-shon* He altar of the spirit of the earth. © | 


an altar (chi* ssii*), 


| When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CHINESE Recoapza. 
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vi GENERAL. 
Fixed Deposit Receipts are issued in any amount from 7 
M. $100, Tls. 100 or U. S. $100 upon the following 4 
terms :— 
6 to 11 months’ fixed deposit 6% per annum 
24 months to 5 years fixed deposit., 74% per aunum 
compounded | 
The Receipts may be cashed with interest on or after 
due date 
or 
May be allowed to cumulate upou written request of 
the holder. T 
GENERAL ASSETS 
December 31st, 1915, $ 403,711.20 
December 31st, 1920, $1,029,522.43 
— gist, 1929, $2, 735) 255-43 
T 
RAVEN TRUST COMPANY ‘ 
Federal Inc., U.S.A. 
29 Nanking Road, Shanghai, 
P. 0. Box 153. | 
Cl 
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THE 
RECORDER 


VOL. LXI. DECEMBER, 1930. .. No. 12 


CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL—CHRISTIAN FACT-FINDERS! WELCOME! 6739 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 

Modern Motive for Missions ... .. D. WILDER, 747 
Fourth Gospel and New China ... Grorek A. YOUNG. 753 
The One Creed A, MacCon.. 762 
Religion and a University S. LAUTENSCBLAGER. 765 
Evangeliam in West China ... .... T, TORRANCE. 767 
The Chinese Church in 1830 a. ..GRO, H, MCNEoR. 771 
What can Christianity Contribute to Chinese Village Life? Emma Horninc, 775 
The Original Vows of the Kitchen God. TRANSLaTED By D.C. Granam, 781 


CORRESPONDENCE eee oo eee ose | oo eee eee ore 795 
A Correction. 


WORK AND WORKERS eee, ere eee ee ~ eee eee eee Soo 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Ching Ling, Tomb of K’ang Hsi, Hupeh ww... poe ae Frontispiece 
Glimpses of Fukien ... ase deo ene one Page 770 


CHINESE RECORDER INDEX. 
For years 1890-1921 


This Index gives thirty-one years of history of Christian Work in 
China. Every Student of the Christian Movement in China needs it. 


Price, stiff paper covers: United Kingdom oe 7/6 Psotage 
China ...  .... Mexican $2.50) free. 


Address, Chinese Recorder, Missions Building, Shanghai, China, 
Please send cash with order, 
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AND. BIBLE ‘SOCIET 


CO-OPERATES WITH ALL AND DESIRES 


THE CO-ORERATION, OR 


The Society Publishes 
THE GOSPELS AND THE ACTS Illustrated with Pictures 
and Translational helps. 


FOR PERSONAL EVANGELISM 
Pocket NEW TESTAMENTS from 8 cents per - copy. 


FOR CHURCH WORK 
BIBLES suitable for the Pulpit, Bible Classes, Sunday Schools 
and Personal use, at | within the reach of all. 


EACH CHURCH, HOWEVER 5} SMALL, SHOULD HAVE 
A BIBLE SUNDAY EVERY YEAR. 


Pull particulars can be obtained from The SECRETARY 


Bible mone, 3 Hongkong Road, SHANGHAI. 


GRADED BIBLE STORIES 


By WILLIAM JAMES MuTcH, P&H.D. 
(Translated by Wang Yuen Deh.) 


; 


Volumes I-VI For the six years of Elementary School. 
Volume ‘VII For the first year of Junior Middle School. 


Order from The Kwang Hsueh Publishing House 
44 Peking Road. 
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To Know What the New China Is 
PLEASE: READ 
CHINA TOMORROW (RH A) 


‘‘China Tomorrow’’ is dedicated to the masses whose welfare 
should be the foremost concern of any democracy. 
Subscription Rates: $2 per year, 
Foreign U. S. $1.50 
Address: China Tomorrow, Chengfu, Peiping. 


Yen Ching Yueh, Editor and Publisher. 
When wrating to Advertisers please mention THe Crease REcoRpER. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
FRW SUGGESTIONS: — 


Annual 

Card Game 
Painting Outfit 


Electric Questioner 
Mechanical Toy. 


FOR LADIES 


Box Stationery 


Writing Case 
4 for Home 
lendar 


Photo Album 
Address Book 


Bridge Set 
Party Game 


Picture of China 


Structo Toy | 
Stamp Album: 
| Fountain Pen. 
FOR’ KIDDIES 
Picture Book 
Toy Book 
Playball 
Tinker Toy 
Game 
Bumpa- 
Modelling Outfit 
American Doll 
Crayons 
FOR GENTS 


Pocket Note Book 
Wallet 
Key-Tainer 

Purse 

Fountain Pen 


Diary 

Good Book 
Stationery 

Propel, Pencil 
Portable Typewriter 


Christmas Decorations for the Hall, Room & Table, Place Cards, 


Gift Dressings, etc. 


Write stating type of gift wanted and the price you wish to pay and 
we shall attend fo the selection. 


EDWARD EV 
Box 970. 


17 Kiukiang Road. 


ANS & SONS. Ltd. 
Shanghai. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue CHInese RECORDER. 


Good" Book: | 
Annnal 
Paint’ Box 
Stencil Outfit 
Sewing Kit 
Doll Outfit 
Puzzle Box 
Party Game 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| AMERICA’S PREFERRED ROUTE 


—from the Pacific Northwest to Chicago—Surrounded by perfect. 
eomfort and luxury you speed the short, clean cinderless, scenic 
Great Northern Way across America, 

On the specially Pullman-equipped New Ampire Builder or the 
Luxurious Ortental Limited you enjoy the convenience of shower 
| baths, maid, manicure, radio, buffet, 4 o’clock tea, news and market 
reports, and the renowned Great Northern dining car service. 

| Direct connections at Chicago for New York, Washington and all 


: points on Atlantic seaboard. Direct from Seattle or Portland; con- 
[ venient connections: from Vancouver and Victoria. 
EMPIRE ORIENTAL 
BUILDER - LIMITED 
6:00 Lv. Seattle 9:30 P.M. 
6:00 p.m- | Lv. Portland 9:30 P.M. 


9:00 a.m. 3rd day Ar. Chicago 7:30 P.M. 3rd day 
; | 7:55 a.M. 4th day Ar. Washington 6:35 p.m. 4th day 
8:20 a.m. 4th day Ar. New York 6:50 p.m. 4th day 


: For literature, fares and schedules 
consuit American Mail Line, N.¥.K., any Travel Bureau, or write — 
Cc. W. MELDRUM, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


Great Northern Railway, Seattle, U.S. A. | 
FOLLOW THE GREAT CIRCLE - THE SHORTEST ROUTE | 


al 
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NORTH CHINA UNION LANGUAGE SCHOOL 


co-operating with 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE IN CHIN A 


The Winter term begins Monday, January 5th, 1931. 


Although the present enrollment is very 
large, a few rooms in our modern, well 


equipped, steam-heated hostel are reserved 


for missionaries visiting Peking. Missionary 

rates for board and room— $4.00 per day. 

When these rooms are all occupied we assist 

visiting missionaries by finding accommoda- 

tions at similar rates in other places in 
- Peking. 


Advance notice of arrival of students or 
visitors is Tequested. 
W. B. PeEtrtwvs. 


Telegraphic 
When writing to Advertisers please mention THE 
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THE CLARENDON BIBLE 


From the Preface: The problem of the teaching of Holy Scrip. 
ture at the present time presents many difficulties. There is a 
large and growing class! Of whp fee? bound to recognize 
that the progress of archaeological and critical studies has made it 
impossible for them to read, and still more. to teach, it precisely in 
theipld way. >. | Lhe wiitéds will be’ responsible jeach for, bis OWn 
contribution ‘only, ‘and their interpretation is based upon the belief 
that the books of the Bible require to be placed in their historical 
context, so that, as far as possible, we may recover the sense which 
they bore when written. It is not the writers’ intention to set out the 
latest notions of radical scholars—English or foreign—nor even to 
describe the exact position at which the discussion of the various 
probleuis bas The‘aim of the series is rather ito ‘put’ forward 
a coustructive view of the books and their teaching, taking into 
consideration ‘and welcoming results as to which there is a large 
measure of agreement among scholars. Got 


The Old Testament will be dealt with in a series of six 
volumes, of which, Vol. I.will be an introductory manual.of history, 
Vols. II-V will deal with selected literature illustrating the period 
under review in each, and Vol. VI with the prehistoric materials, 
significance of myth and legend, general view of the History given in 
the documents, etc. 


Vol. II. From Moses to Elisha. Israel to the end of the Ninth 
Century. By L. Elliott Binns ait . $4.50 
Vol. 1h, The Decline and Fall of the Hebrew Kingdoms. By 
T. H. Robinson.. $4.50 
Vol. Israel After the Exile. Sixth aud Fifth Centuries, B, 
By W.F. Lofthouse ... $4.50 


The New Testament takes book by book 
and places’ each in its historical and critical setting by means of 
introduction, commentary, and 


Now Ready: 
St. Mark. By A, Ww, Blunt ore ee + eee “$4.50 
St. Luke. By H. Balmforth _... $4.50 
The Acts of the Apostles. By A. W. Blunt 
Galatians. By A.W. F. Blunt .. ose $3.50 


Just Published: 


The Episties of Paul the Apostic to the Corinthians. In the 
Revised Version. With Introduction and Commentary by Ernest 


Evans, B.D., sub-warden of the missionary college of St. Augustine, 
Canterbury; formerly exhibitioner of Christ Church. 


In the Press: 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. By F.D.V. 
‘OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS igor 
Amen House, Warwick Square, LONDON, E. C. 44 Peking Road, Shanghai. 
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W FOUR BOOK s— widely used—because carefully pre- 
‘on the Dasis of class-room work—for -thorongh., 
Bible the trainthg of! present 
leaders int growing Chinese Church | 
fi AIDS TO.TH STUDY OF THE ACTS 

AIDS TOMTHE STUDY oF THE AIFE OF 

IN EPHESIANS 

¥} 
HARMONY |OF THE GOSPELS 
- The Harmony, and The Aids to. Life of C =. 
gach 85 cents per copy. 
= a Studies In Ephesians 10 cents. 
The Aids to Acts (new edition) $1.10. 
Special Syllabus for Shorter Course in Life of Christ free on application. 


ve 
A 


Obtained through Kwang Hsueh Publishing House, 
44. Peking Road, Shanghai. 
auumm or other publishers of Christian Books in China. suum 


Your Eyes—Our Care 
Dr Wm.-K. HoH. YEN 
Optometrist- Optician 
Room 124, Sassoon House 


Tel. 18847 (OV? Nanking Road 


i 
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Words Only! English Index ! 
Nevius-Mateer Hymn Book with Phonetic 
In the Combination Type—Usual with Phonetic Symbols 
at side. Thousands now in use. 390 Hymis, 326 pages. 
Price 25 cents. Postage Extra. 


PUBLISHED BY PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS 
North Szechuen Road, Shanghai 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae Curnese REcorpeR, 
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Filmo-Cine Cameras, Filmo Projecto. 


Nagel Cameras, Zeiss Ikon Cameras 


Pathe Baby Cameras and Accessories. 


Printing and Developing 
Prices Moderate 
Your Early Inspection Cordially Invited 

~Chiyo-Y oko 

Photo Supplies. 
Head office Branch office 
393 Nanking Road. 10 Woosung Road. 

Shanghai, China. 


When writing to Advertisers please rsention Tae 
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Movector 


Agfa 16 M/M CINEMA OUTFIT 


Agfa service stations all over the world, and at’ 


68 Szechuen Road, Shanghai 


(24 hours service) 
9/3! 
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Movex 

40 feet 


ay, SHANGHAL 
PEKING, TIENTSIN, CANTON, 


ARBIN, MUKDEN 


Agents for: 
E. LEITZ, WETZUAR 
E. MERCK, DARMSTADT 
F. W. BREITHAUPT & SOHN, CASSEL 
| Surveying Instruments 


JETTER & SCHEERER, TUTTLINGEN; “ 


Surgical Instruments 


Complete Equipments for Hospitals, Schools, and 
Laboratories. Incubators, Sterilizers,’ Drying “et 


Physical, Biological and Chemical Apparatus of first 


class make. 
1/31 
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O NOW, EDITION LIMITED. 


1931. MISSIONARIES’ DIARY 


Contains Caller dare for 1931 aud 1932, Diary with Church Days, 
etc., and record/ pages for names of enquirers, baptisms, marriages, 
funerals, days spent and cost of itineration, mouthly cash accounts, 


Chinese postal rates, Equation of time, etc., _ ete. Contains over 
300" pages. 


Handsomely bound in full loth. Gold lettered. Suit 
Only $1.50 postpaid 
If cash accompanies order, $1.25 net. 


Order from PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS . 
{35 NORTH SZECHUEN ROAD, SHANGHAI 


Books for Missionaries and Readers, 


By Dr. - Faber ane Pastor Kranz. 


BRA The Rep to tbe 
“Tbe Alpbabet.” Four Thousand most f 
in six classes according to frequency. Second Edition, entirel Be R. 
BR Christianity The Fufilment of 
fucianism.. Is completes and gives effect hat goody 
cha what is and supplements what is deficient in Califieldelons 


SEVENTH REVISED ED TION. In Chin one copy, 8 
per hundred copies. In English, 5 cents. COPY $2.50 


LF Confuctus and Christ, Friends Christ ful- 
ling all the best desires of Confucius). six’ TH EDITION. Prioe, 3 cente. 


AR&eE®R Abolition of Ertors, Vindication of Trutb 


revised, exp augmeuted A. Kunze of Tsingtau 
Published Ea EDITION. 12 Cents, 
22,000 copies pri 


8H The Duman Deatt, by Dr. E. Fasen. Gwan-hwa. 4 cents 
7 at 3 With Chinese illustrations of the heart. About 100,000 printed. 
IFT@ZENTH EDITION. 


All Orders to be sent to The Kwang Hsueh Publishing House, Shanghai. | 
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Y StAdhe ‘Special Importance’ of! 
Baking Powder Lies | 
its Remarkable Levening 
Qualities and Low Cost § 


THE special importance of Crescent Baking Powder } 
"to restdents of China lies in its remarkable levening 
Backed by power ...,. its simplicity of use and the fact that it will 
$1,000 produce Better Baking at Low Cost. 


Guarantee Perfectly blended, it is of uniformly high quality...... 
therefore dependable...... it will mot fail you. Fresh 
stocks are received direct from our Seattle factory 
and are backed by our $1,000 Guarantee. That is 
your protection. | 
Chinese cook will prefer Crescent once he has 
siven it a fair trial becatise of its remarkable raising 
power under any aud all conditions, Order a tin of | 
Crescent to-day. Your business dept. can obtain it 


fis for you or mail the coupon. 
DowDEe Crescent Manufacturing Company, 


Far Eastern Division, 
Connell Bros. Company, 
oT | 17 The Bund, Shaughai, China. 
Please send me a trial tin of Crescent Baking Powder, 
your regular 45 cts. size, together with full information 
both in Chinese and English. Please include a copy 
of the Crescent Cook Book, free of charge. a a 


Enclosed please find 20 cts. in stamps to at cost of 
postage. 
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